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ECONOMIC CLIMATE 


NO CHANGE IN TREND in the economy 
ean be foreseen for the next few months. 
- mild dip that shows in total figures 
iS a reflection of intense difficulty in 
some areas that is almost offset by 


modest gains (or stability) in others. 


The U. S. economy is still operating at 
high levels with relatively stable 


prices. Though unemployment is a nagging 
ee itant, there is good reason to believe 
that it will lessen in the near future. 


BIGGEST HOPES FOR AN UPTURN are based 
On continuing strong consumer buying and 
expanding government demand. More gov- 
ernment money is going to be spent for 
public works, urban renewal, housing pro- 
grams, highway construction, and defense. 
2his is contributing importantly to busi- 
ness confidence even before any of the 
mew funds have been spent. Awareness 

hat the government is taking steps which 
vill stimulate economic activity is lead- 
ing businessmen to revise upward their 
lans for capital spending. As consumer 
purchasing depletes inventories, stocks 
will have to be rebuilt. This should 
dead to a rise in industrial production. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH RISE, considered by 
any to be the nation's best bet to ease 
epressions, and vice versa, is called 
or by the National Planning Association. 
arly in January, NPA went on record in 
or of jumping the annual growth rate, 


urrently 2.6-percent, to 7.5-percent in 


IN THE UTILITY INDUSTRY, outlook is 
or an increase in production and ship- 
ents of steam turbines and power 

lers. Reports to the government 
licate that new:orders for steam 
bines (4000 kw and over) are expected 
continue to fall off during the first 
alf of the year. A rise is expected by 
ne end of the third quarter. Shipments 
ais year will rise moderately and the 
pswing will continue through 1965. 
lespite a bad 1960, with shipments run- 
ing 15-percent under the past 10-year 
Imnual average, orders on hand assure 
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EWS IN PERSPECTIVE 
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that power boiler output in 1961 will be 
appreciably above 1960 as production 
makes its first year-to-year gain since 
1957. New power boiler orders are ex- 
pected to rise steeply in the last half 
of the year. Desire to take advantage 

of new technological advances and foreign 
buying account for the good showings to 
be made by these utility-supplying 
industries. 


TOTAL TAX TAKE from customers of 
electric companies in 1960—about $2.3- 
billion—was about 24=-percent of the 
total electric bill. EEI's Pres. Sher- 
man R. Knapp compared that with the 
5.5-percent paid by the customers of 
government and cooperative power opera= 
tions in his early '6l presentation to 
the N. Y. Society of Security Analysts. 
His point: If such government-financed 
power operations were financed on the 
same basis as the investor-owned electric 
companies, more than a half-billion 
dollars in added tax revenue would be 
available to the Federal, state and local 
governments. 


POWER & LIGHT EXHIBIT, INC., the new 
corporation formed to conduct the par- 
ticipation of the investor-owned electric 
industry in the New York 1964-'65 World's 
Fair, expects to have an exhibit that 
will convey a strong industry story... 
and will be one of the Fair's principal 
attractions, according to the corpora- 
tion's president, Ernest R. Acker, who 
is board chairman of Central Hudson 
G.&E. Co. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST OUTLOOK has never 
been brighter, Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration's Wm. A. Pearl, told a recent 
BPA customer conference. "Never in 
history have we faced a brighter outlook 
for sound and continuing development of 
all aspects of our regional economy. The 
power potential of next ten years that 
lies in Canadian storage, atomic energy 
and hydro projects under construction or 
for which licenses have been applied for, 
will probably never be equaled," believes 
the Administrator. 
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Electric Utility Barometer 


(Source: Edison Electric Institute) 
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NEWS IN PERSPECTIVE 


TO JOIN TOGETHER and integrate the 
power resources and development programs 
of our two neighboring systems is in the 
best interest of all concerned, directors 
of the_California Oregon Power Co. and 
Pacific P.&L. Co. concluded, agreeing at 
year's end on a merger of the two util- 
ities. (In the "surviving firm," Board 
Chairman Paul B. McKee and Pres. D. R. 
McClung would be joined by COPCO Pres. 

A. S- Cummins and other officers and 
directors in a merged PP&L management 
structure.) With a 5-year $243-million 
construction program behind them, the 
new organization anticipates a ten-year 
building plan at a cost of $500-million 
more, to double the present utility plant 
investment. 


UPPER MISS" POWER POOL, coordinating 
facilities of five power suppliers serv- 
ing parts of five mid-west states, is the 
latest voluntary formation of U. S. 


1959 COMPARED TO 1960 


utilities. 
effort, 


After several years of 


Otter Tail Pwr. Co., Northern 


States Pwr. Co. 


, Interstate Pwr. Co., 


Minnesota P. & L. Co. and the Dairyland 
Power Coop have put together their 


5,100,000-kw of generating capability 

"to further assure a dependable supply 
of power for the area . . . and to intro- 
duce new operating efficiencies for the 
most economical production and distribu= 
tion of electric power to customers of : 
the five pool members," according to a — 
Jan. 6 announcement. 
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NEW_MONEY FINANCING by electric and 


gas utilities in 1960 dropped to the 
lowest total in four years—an estimated 
$2.673-billion (of which 65-percent was — 
electric). At the outset of '60, only ~ 
Seven-percent of utilities anticipated 
any difficulty in the financing area; 
less competition in the money market 
helped prove their view. 
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| SHARP CRITICISM OF FPC by President 
ennedy's expert on regulatory agencies, 
ames M. Landis, will not result in swift 
emedial action by Congress. There's 
uch feeling that these bodies need less 


Omination by the White House, not addi- 


ional policy guidance from the Executive 
ranch. Chances are good, however, that 


he streamlining and modernization urged 
oth by Landis and by the House Legisla- 
ive Oversight Subcommittee will receive 
erious and favorable consideration. 


REACTION TO LANDIS' suggestions in- 
luded these comments—From FPC (via one 
spokesman"): "There's no doubt the 
“ecord contains much valuable criticism." 
‘rom N. Y. investment bankers: Re the 
xEC—less red tape, fewer lawyers, easier 
listribution of high-grade securities, 
if the suggestions bear fruit. Mean- 
while, in Washington, the House Legisla- 
tive Oversight Subcommittee called for 
groad revision of laws governing the 
perations of major federal regulatory 
agencies, including the prohibition of 
off-the-record contacts with FPC by 
ae officials. 


_ 


"HIGHLIGHTING 1960," according to 
Robert A. Bicks, who presided over the 
Justice Department's Antitrust Division 
last year, "was the successful prosecu- 
tion of the largest group of related 
criminal and civil anti-trust cases ever 
brought under the Sherman Ket. + ACLOLAL 
of 20 indictments, involving yearly sales 
of about $1.8 billion, "attacked wide- 
spread price-fixing and bid-rigging in 
the heavy electrical equipment industry." 
Virtually all defendants entered pleas of 
suilty or nolo contendere. As Bicks sees 
ih, "early solutions" to remaining prob- 
lems "will insure active price competi- 


tion in this industr a 


TVA HAS PAID $20,718,198 of its power 


revenues into the Treasury as its first 

Ayment under the revised schedule of 

ayments provided in 1959 bond legisla- 

: An identical amount is to be paid 

on June 30, when a $10-million instalment 

n repayment of appropriated funds in- 
ested in TVA power assets will also fall 
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IVA POWER SALES in fiscal 1960 went 
up 2.l=-billion kwh to over 59.3-billion. 
Operating revenues rose almost $5-mil- 
lion, to $242.4-million, at wholesale 


rates. Federal agencies' purchases of 
power (mostly the AEC) went up slightly, 
from 28 billion kwh to 28.3-billion kwh 
—about 47-percent of TVA's production. 
IVA system operating expenses rose $6.1- 
million to $192.8-million. Net income 
from power operations was $51.1-million. 
"Net power proceeds" came to $100-mil- 
lion, composed of net power income plus 
depreciation. 


COUNCIL OF RESOURCE and Conservation 
Advisers to the President is proposed 
in legislation sponsored by Sen. Engle 
(D.:, 2Cabif -), Rep. Moss (D.,, Califoa: 
and others. The measures call for a 
declaration of national policy on re- 
sources, and would have the new 3-man 
Council coordinate planning for develop- 
ment. The group would also plan ways 
of dealing with the problem of air pollu- 
tion, in addition to coping with other 
resource questions. 


63 ELECTRIC UTILITIES have filed 
three court petitions seeking review of 


FPC's order concerning their advertising 


expenses under the ECAP program. FPC 
had directed that these expenditures be 


charged to "miscellaneous income deduc- 
tions" instead of to operating expenses. 


LOBBYING EXPENSE RULES may be changed 
by Congress this year. Though few spe- 


cial tax relief laws are expected to get 
favorable consideration, there is con- 
siderable feeling among legislators that 
the Internal Revenue Service's present 


rules are so tight that they may restrict 
the flow of information to Congress. 


Any new and more liberal law would, of 
course, be heavily ringed with safeguards 
against abuses. 


RATE CUTS: 17 TO ONE—That's the 

record West Penn Power Co. has 

achieved, with only one rate increase in 
1951 to compare with 17 reductions. 

The latest: a cut of $513,600 West 

Penn customers are receiving this month. 
UNIQUE SWAP: UTILITY CO-OP transfer of 
assets, okayed recently by SEC, has 
Mississippi P. & L. Co. trading electric 


NEWS IN PERSPECTIVE 


distribution lines and related office 
facilities serving 2600 customers for 
No. Central Mississippi Elect. Associa- 
tion's distribution lines serving 950 
customers in the state's DeSota county. 


EHV CAPACITOR BANK—"Largest in the 
nation" passed trial acceptance tests 
recently and is now balancing loading on 
Bonneville Power Administration's 
345,000-v transmission system. Builder 
of the capacitor, General Electric now 
offers to manufacture even larger banks 
for EHV transmission. 


COAL INDUSTRY'S RESEARCH activities 
will soon be consolidated in one location 
—a new million dollar laboratory in E. 
Pittsburgh, according to Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc. BCR's program for 
development of improved coal utilization 
methods and equipment will be intensified 
when the new quarters become available. 


REAL ADVANCES ARE NEEDED to allow 
responsible utility executives to find 
that a particular nuclear plant under 
consideration will be more advantageous 
to the utility for purely practical 
utility system cost and operating condi- 
tions for the specific time and place 
than any conventional alternative. This 
need was emphasized by Dr. Frank K. 
Pittman, the AEC's reactor development 
division director in remarks for the 
recent AIF-ANS conferences in San Fran- 
cisco. (See page 35.) 


AETR PROJECT PROGRESS—Kansas G.&E. 
Co. and its 14 utility company partners 
are now operating a "critical assembly" 
that will help determine the amount of 
fuel, moderator and other materials re- 
quired in the core of an Advanced Epi- 
thermal Thorium Reactor that is the goal 
of a project being conducted for the 
Southwest Atomic Energy Associates by 
Atomic International. 


OHIO REA CO-OP has become the eighth 
such group to repay in full the money 
it borrowed from the government. Dela- 
ware, Ohio, co-op—which received its 
first loan in 1936—made a final payment 
on its $258,000 loan. It has 350 miles 
of distribution line and serves 1,500 
customers. 
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NATIONAL ELECTRICAL WEEK (Feb. 5-1 1 
is now certain to have the greatest par. 
ticipation ever, the N.E.W. committee © 
reports. In addition to the national— 
local advertising and publicity in all 
major media, cooperating industry par=— ~ 
ticipants are utilizing every kind of 
outlet from window displays and slide 
presentations to electric automobile 
tours (promoting an exposition's "High 
way of Light" and "Highway of Comfort") 
and "Man in the Moon" contests. Cin- ~ 
cinnati G. & E. and the Cincinnati Elect 
Assoc. are boosting Electric Living Ex= 
position with the contest, which will — 
select a man to live in a plastic moon 
suspended over the exhibition. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING PEAK, 4 
reached in '60 with a 5-percent hike in 
that year to a $22-billion factory outpu 
total, may go up another 5=-percent . . | 
hold as is .. . or slip back as much 
as 5=-percent, as NEMA sees the outlook. — 
Considerable caution is in the Associa- 
tion's predictions by Managing Dir. 
Joseph F. Miller. Yet, there are a 
number of optimistic signs in the first= 
of-the-year speculations, too—see page 
54. Manufacturers of insulating mate- 
rials and consumer products are most 
optimistic, generation, transmission ane 
distribution equipment suppliers the 
least. 


AIR POLLUTION CONTROL EFFORTS in So. 
California will get "a significant con- 
tribution" from arrangements So. Cali- 
fornia Edison is making to export natura. 
gas from Texas to California via Mexico. 
The $225-million pipeline project would 
also assure the utility of a substantial 
long-term gas supply at a price more 
Stable than that for present sources, 
according to the utility's Pres. J. kK. 
Horton. Target date for reliance on 
this new supply: after July 1, 1962. 


FOUND: 13,000 MORE KW—Capability 
of Seattle City Light's new Gorge Plant 
will produce that much more power than — 
previously estimated, with completion of 
a new dam which rises to an elevation of 
875-ft. "This increased output will 
offset additional expenses which resulte 
from difficulties encountered in con- ~ 
Struction and bring the project to about 
the today's average cost of $400 per 
kilowatt," says Lighting Supt. Paul J. 
Raver. 
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Bethalume Strand, a new hot-dipped strand made by Bethlehem, has 
the lasting strength of steel, combined with an aluminum coating 
for protection against corrosion. The Bethalume coating is uniform 
and tightly bonded to the steel, providing the strand with excellent 
weathering characteristics under most atmospheric conditions. 

We've just printed a two-color folder describing Bethalume 
Strand. If you would like to have a copy, call the nearest Bethlehem 
sales’ office. Ask for Folder 777. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Export Sales: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


for Strength 
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MANAGEMENT-MARKETING 


West Coast Purchasers appa Buyer-Supplier Relationships 


PG&E's Johnson: Make 
Vendor Contacts Pay Off 


When and how much should 
utility people in departments other 
than purchasing “get into the act” 
of relations with vendors? Another 
speaker for the recent PCEA- 
PCGA joint Administrative Serv- 
ices conference led a discussion of 
this among a half dozen controver- 
sial aspects of utility procurement 
practices today. 

W. G. Johnson of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. observed that in a 
- small organization it may be feas- 
_ ible to restrict vendors’ calls to the 

purchasing department, but not in 
the large companies. He urged pur- 
chasing officials to not only permit 
but to encourage vendors to com- 
municate with specialists in other 
departments. He added: 

“You just don’t have the time to 
run down questions and answers 
to every technical detail that sur- 
rounds your everyday material and 
equipment acquisitions. You should 
have no misgivings over referring 
a vendor to a specialist because of 
what you are: a vendor relations 
specialist ... and one of your main 
activities is to coordinate.” But, Mr. 
Johnson warned his purchasing col- 
leagues, “You should arrange for 
and control these discussions and 
contacts with other departments 
and you should have a very thor- 
oughly understood policy regarding 
the responsibility of the other de- 
partments involved—both with your 
own people and the vendor.” 

Mr. Johnson tackled another sen- 
sitive procurement consideration— 
division of business, acknowledging 
that most companies do have a “di- 
vision of business” formula of one 
kind or another. He noted that such 
formulas are arrived at by a deci- 
sion of top management in some 
companies, by a team or committee 
arrangement in others. He said: “In 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Cisler Lauds R & D Tie 
With Utility Suppliers 


The 
companies have given the manu- 
facturers for their research and 
development efforts through the 
ultimate purchase of equipment 


financial support power 


and supplies is “a mutual and 
practical. approach that has 
been most effective.” 

Walker L. Cisler, president of 
the Detroit Edison Co., expressed 
this view in a recent “progress 
through Unity of Action” message 
delivered in a principal address 
for the National Conference of 
Insulation Manufacturers.” 

Mr. Cisler assured the manu- 
facturers that the electric power 
systems are following their re- 
search and development with in- 
tense interest. He stressed the 
point that their success in improv- 
ing existing materials, developing 
new materials . . . and in tailoring 
the molecule for precise dielectric 
and mechanical properties would 
be “most important” to the future 
of electric power service and con- 
tinued growth of customer use. 

(Continued on page 34) 


Arizona's Hill: “Cut Costs” 
—P, A.'s-Engineering Aim 


The “one goal” in coordinatin; 
efforts of the Purchasing and Engi 
neering departments in a utilit 
company is: to cut costs. And, on 
of the best tools in cutting costs i 
Value Analysis... 

Arizona Public Service Co: 
pany’s Raymond Hill underscore 
this objective in a recent discussior 
of “Power and Responsibilities P 
the Purchasing Department,” 
the annual joint conference of t 
Administrative Services Section | 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Ass 
ciation and the Pacific Coast ¢ 
Association. 

Mr. Hill declared that the Num 
ber One need in purchasing today 
is for purchasing executives in 
of agents. 

“Executives are needed t 
the catalog watchers, the salesmer 
the signers of papers,” said Mr. Hil 
He pointed out that the procure 
ment materials and supplies is 
specialized function without whic 
nothing in the world begins—or i 
ever accomplished. 


on 


For a sum-up of the discussion triggered 
by these key-note talks, see next page. > 


Yet, Mr. Hill conceded, som 
management has not given th 
over-due distinction of considerin 
purchasing executives “on th 
team,” possibly because the role ¢ 
purchasing has never been defines 
Where top management has alway 
recognized Purchasing Depart 
ments, individuals have not alway 
been recognized, observed Mr. Hil 

The Arizona P.S. Co. represent 
tive stressed especially the growin 
need for more understanding b 
tween departments. Mr. Hill e& 
pressed concern for the possibilit 
that Engineering Departmen’ 
might usurp the purchasing fun 
tion of source selection. “Here 

(Continued on page 32) 
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CEA-PCGA Conference Talks Frankly about 


“Business Practices in Purchasing:” Problem Areas—Out in the Open 


The discussions triggered by the 
itroductory remarks of Raymond 
ill and W. G. Johnson developed 
erhaps as uninhibited public ap- 
raisals of controversial buyer- 
upplier relations situations as have 
ver been presented in industry 
1eetings. PCEA-PCGA leaders are 
> be commended for offering this 
common meeting ground for a free 
nd uninhibited exchange of ideas 
n topics of vital interest to both 
yer and supplier...” as Mr. 
ohnson described the work-shop. 
fere is his discussion sum-up: 


Sole Source Suppliers 


It was generally agreed by the 
roup that purchasing people in 
he utility business strongly favor 
nultiple sources of supply over 
ole sources. However, there are a 
ew manufacturers who have 
yroven themselves to be very reli- 
ible sole sources and are rendering 
xcellent service on quality prod- 
icts and are continually improving 
heir design. These firms are nor- 
nally in the “small business” cate- 
sory and deserve recognition for 
heir exceptional characteristics, 
gut are certainly in the minority. 
- The representative of one utility, 
which happens to be caught in a 
j00ming, expanding community 
which is relatively isolated geo- 
sraphically, expressed the almost 
Jesperate opinion that right now he 
would welcome any type of sup- 
slier—sole source or not—who 
would just fill his orders with 
“easonable promptness and _ reli- 
ability. (Conference participants all 
agreed that this was an exceptional 
and temporary situation and pre- 
licted that this “supplier’s para- 
Jise” wouldn’t last past the first 
wave of the “gold-rush” and the 
purchasing agent is:given time 
fo organize his expanding depart- 
ment.) 

Taking “check bids” to sample 
the market—particularly when a 
prior preference exists for a given 
supplier’s product is a poor pur- 
shasing policy, it was unanimously 
agreed. It results in “token” bids 
from those suppliers not in the 
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favored position and accomplishes 
nothing really conclusive. All pres- 
ent subscribed to the theory that all 
firms on a bid list should have 
equal opportunities and, all con- 
siderations being equal, the low 
bidder should be awarded the or- 
der. They took note of the fact 
that there are several recognized 
sources of information regarding 
market price levels available to the 
purchasing agent, and it is part of 
his professional responsibility to 
keep abreast of market conditions 
through these recognized conven- 
tional sources of information. 


Division of Business 


Regarding the methods employed 
in establishing the “division of busi- 
ness,’ buyers and sellers present 
all agreed that “we are doing a 
better job today than in years past.” 
The ingredients in the division of 
business formula which were most 
controversial were: ‘Reciprocity” 
and the “Human element.” The 
only real conclusion reached was 
that both of these elements have a 
definite influence on division of 
business policies, but that there is 
a wide range of effect of these two 
elements on the division of busi- 
ness policies of various companies. 

Response to the question as to 
who establishes division of business 
in the firms represented was about 
as follows: 

Top Management 10% 

Purchasing Management 25% 

Purchasing Department 


Policy Group 20% 
Purchasing Department 

Generally, with buyer 

participation 35% 
Other 10% 


The old practice of top manage- 
ment dictating business awards in 
the larger companies is rapidly dis- 
appearing. However, some of the 
“old timers” (in purchasing) are 
still irritated by the memory of 
these unpleasant and sometimes 
unfair award ultimatums. The pres- 
ent more ethical and business-like 
methods are heartily subscribed to 
by buyer and supplier alike. 

No one present offered a formal 


system of rating suppliers, although 
several are looking into the idea. 


Confidence of Suppliers 


There was a lively discussion re- 
garding information to unsuccessful 
bidders. The supplier’s salesman is 
required by his supervisor to ob- 
tain all of the information he pos- 
sibly can about a lost bid. The 
buyer, on the other hand, is 
charged with the responsibility of 
security of information. This leads 
to some conversational sparring 
matches and the buyer sometimes 
leaves an erroneous impression 
with the salesman. This misinfor- 
mation creates more problems for 
the salesman than no information. 
In summary, the salesman wants 
an honest and frank answer, not 
“double talk.” 


Referral of Vendors to Specialists 


The Purchasing Departments in 
most large firms arrange for re- 
ferral of vendors to specialists and 
insist on being kept informed. If 
time permits, these discussions are 
attended by the buyer; however, 
this happens in the minority of the 
firms represented. 

The suppliers felt that they 
should be permitted to explain to 
and assist specialists in interpreting 
their pricing handbook formulas 
without interference from Purchas- 
ing. The buyers agree that this is 
fine if the supplier just “explains” 
and “interprets” and doesn’t sell. 


Courtesies to Suppliers 


Buyers are beginning to recog- 
nize the importance of improving 
vendor relations and realize this is 
closely related to good Public Rela- | 
tions. The vendors have long recog- 
nized a need for improvement in 
this area and are happy to see the 
trend away from the “Desk-pound- 
ing Scrooge” and are elated to be 
treated with respect and courtesy. 
The over-all effect is a cementing 
of buyer-seller relationships with a 
common goal of attaining a bet- 
ter understanding and exerting a 
consolidated attack on mutual 
problems. 
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Johnson—Cont. from p. 30 


those instances where Purchasing 
Department committees set this 
policy, it’s my firm belief that the 
buyer should have a very loud 
voice on this committee because he 
is the man on the ‘firing line’ who 
is most familiar with the everyday 
performance of the supplier. One 
of the biggest, most diplomatically 
challenging responsibilities that a 
buyer has to shoulder is convincing 
all of his suppliers that each is get- 
ting his fair cut of the pie. The rea- 
son this is so difficult is because 
there is no such thing as a satisfied 
salesman.” 

Mr. Johnson suggested that these 
are the cold, hard ingredients of a 
“Division of Business” recipe, em- 
phasizing that the proportions of 
these ingredients vary with the 
taste of the chef so they are not 
listed according to proportion or 
importance: (1) Service (day-to- 
day); (2) Research and Develop- 
ment Contribution; (3) Reliability 
(year-to-year); (4) Reciprocity; 
(5) The “human element.” 

Mr. Johnson offered this advice 
concerning the allocation of utility 
business: “I feel that when an an- 
nual allocation of business is being 
established on any commodity, only 
80-percent of the business be allot- 
ted in advance. Give the buyer the 
other 20-percent to distribute 
among the same suppliers to be 
placed according to his best judg- 
ment. Give him the freedom and 
responsibility of placement but re- 
quire him to report the reasons for 
his actions to the planning commit- 
tee. How better can the suppliers be 
rewarded or penalized as the case 
may be for bad and good perform- 
ance? What better way is there 
of keeping the planning committee 
“up to date” on vendor perform- 
ance? 

Mr. Johnson also argued the mer- 
its of multiple sources of supply: 

“Sole source suppliers will soon- 
er or later give the Purchasing 
Department more problems than 
multiple sources because: (1) They 


are more susceptible to service. 


problems; (2) Once established, it’s 
difficult to ‘break-up’ the combi- 
nations that develop; (3) Lack of 
competition attracts attention and 
suspicion; and (4) Lack of compe- 
tition reduces stimulation to ad- 
vance techniques for improvement 
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of quality and reduction of cost.” 

Mr, Johnson also introduced a 
discussion of the importance of 
keeping the confidence of suppliers. 
Briefly, his remarks can be sum- 
marized this way: 

“When we send out bids for price 
and delivery on competitive com- 
modities, primarily of materials 
which are to be fabricated to your 


design and specification, that re- 


quest has a different impact on 
every one of your bidders. No two 
job shops are alike or are they op- 
erating at the 
same load factor. 
If you are fortu- 
nate enough to 
solicit several 
bidders with 
available shop 
space, you are 
likely to be of- 
fered some at- 
tractive prices— 
if you have estab- 
lished yourself as 
being a reputable buyer who will 
not divulge the bidder’s price to 
his competitors. 

“The wise buyer will conduct 
himself in a very reliable and con- 
fidential manner in his bid negoti- 
ations and in so doing, encourage 
the best prices available in a given 
market, thereby increasing his val- 
ue to his company. Conversely, the 
buyer that earns a reputation of 
slippery practices or bid-peddling 
encourages his bidders to match 
figures before bid time and is very 
likely to wind up with higher bids 
that are nearly identical. That buy- 
er is losing his value to his company 
and his future suffers accordingly.” 

Mr. Johnson concluded his list 
of buyer-supplier considerations by 
describing the concern of his com- 
pany for extending proper courte- 
sies to suppliers, noting that PG&E 
had recently defined its company 
responsibilities in this direction and 
publishing these in a vendor pam- 
phlet called “Welcome.” 

(Editor’s note: this pamphlet and 
its purpose were described in 
EL&P, Sept. 15, 1960, page 49.) 

The PG&E representative ex- 
tended this suggestion: Remember, 
the salesman’s “productive time” 
amounts to about four hours per 
day during which time he is doing 
what he is paid to do—call on buy- 
ers. 


W. G. Johnson 
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Hill—cont. from p. 30 
a situation where the Purchasi 
executive moves into his job i 
portance by being able to reason, 
decide and procure—but with good 
sound talk and understanding be- 
fore and during and after construc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Hill listed these objectives in 
assuring the effective functioning of 
a utility purchasing department: _ 

1. Purchasing Departments must 
be flexible—capable of facing un- 
usual situations—change. Purchas- 
ing can not, must not have its flex- 
ibility henkoee de or its new ideas 
squelched, Purchasing Department 
can encourage and often do produt 
items the manufacturer never 
dreamed about until a need or a 
suggestion arose. 


2. Value Analysis is one of P 
chasing’s best tools in cutting cos! 
Our department at Public Service 
is always in constant contact with 
other departments. We work closely 
with the Engineering Department 
so that new ways can be found, and 
better materials substituted for the 
with one goal: to cut costs. 
We make this work by having a 
co-ordinator working between En. 
gineering and Purchasing. é 


3. Stores and Inventory contro 
should be under the Purchasing 
Department at all times. Purchas- 
ing should be responsible for all 
materials and supplies, whateve1 
they are—from the time they are 
ordered until they are used. 


4. Automation has many answers 
for companies with large purchas- 
ing departments. Immediate analy. 
sis and reporting is possible with 
automation. 


5. Purchasing executives shoul 
see that reports are given to man: 
agement on market conditions 
price trends and general condition: 
as a whole. The operating cost 6 
the department should be analyzec 
and reported. Savings which thi 
Purchasing Department has mad 
should be reported along with any 
large commitments. 

Mr. Hill concluded with this ad 
vice to his colleagues in the fune 
tion of purchasing: 

Start cooking up a storm of goc 
public relations—not only with 
management, but with every em 
ployee—and with the salesmen—ant 
the manufacturers. 
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kn Economic Forecast for 1961 
—and the Years Ahead 


PREDICTION: NEXT 4 YEARS—General business 
prosperity lies ahead, but this will be followed by the 
development of the most serious economic crisis that 

America has had to face since the year 1929. 


Economic problems demanding immediate atten- 
on in 1961 will include— 


1. Steps to prevent further loss of the gold stock 
‘America. 


2. Steps to stimulate the production of goods and 
rvices—and thereby reduce unemployment. 


Economic problems that will become increasingly 
ressing in the years ahead include— 


1. Dangerous developments from the continued 
se of credit employed today on an excessive scale. 
1 the next five years the accumulation of private 
ebt will threaten to overwhelm the American 
economy. 


2. The rapid increase in state and municipal taxa- 
on, which threatens in five years to equal or exceed 
ederal taxation. 


3. The creation of additional money (deposits) to 
ffset the deflationary developments of foreclosure 
nd bankruptcy that will threaten the economy. The 
nd of the next five years could lead to a flight from 
1e dollar as savings are transferred to equities. This 
ill accelerate a rapid depreciation of the purchasing 
ower of the dollar. 

The above conclusions most easily can be sup- 
orted by the questions and answers that follow. 


UESTION— 
What action can be taken to prevent the continued 
»ss of the American gold stock? 


INSWER— 

Economists feel that many ways are available to 
top the outflow of gold. Increase exports, decrease 
ravel abroad, decrease spending by government 
ersonnel, supply credit to be spent only in the 
Inited States instead of dollars. As these methods 
re employed, in whole or in part, the gold outflow 
vill cease. The gold problem is not a serious problem. 


YUESTION— E Bi 
What can be done to stimulate business activity? 


.NSWER— 
The most effective way would be to reduce interest 


ates and thereby encourage borrowing and spend- 
ng. Although low interest rates and the control of 
he gold outflow are antithetical, such action will be 
aken by the new Administration. Business activity 
vill be stimulated and will continue upward for the 
ext four years. 
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By A. C. FARMER 


QUESTION— 
How fast is private debt expanding, and why is 
this a threat to the stability of the economy? 


ANSWER— 

Since the end of World War II, private debt has 
expanded about $30 billion per year, or $2.5 billion 
per month. The trend line shows a growth rate of 
about 10 percent cumulative. 

If the private debt expands faster than the normal 
growth of the economy, which is less than 5 percent, 
and faster than the increase in the volume of money 
in the economy, which is less than 4 percent, a 
serious climax eventually will occur. In about five 
years the net private debt could reach $900 billion. 
This could be disastrous. 


QUESTION— 
How fast are state and municipal taxes increasing, 
and why is this a serious problem? 


ANSWER— 

Both state and municipal debt and state and 
municipal taxes have been expanding at a rate of 
10 percent per year cumulative. At the present rate 
of increase, state and municipal taxes will equal 
federal taxes in about five years. At this point the 
system will be inoperative and the taxes uncollectible 
under the law of diminishing returns. 


QUESTION— 

You picture a crisis in about five years as the 
private debt, and federal, state and municipal taxes 
reach unsupportable levels at about the same time? 


ANSWER— 

That is correct. There is no possibility that credit 
expansion will be curtailed or that taxes will be 
reduced. Therefore, the conclusion is inescapable 
that an economic crisis will develop in about five 
more years. To deal with this crisis, an excessive 
amount of money will be created by the then existing 
Administration, and this will be employed as an 
anti-deflationary measure. The final effect will be 
a sharp reduction in the dollar’s purchasing power. 
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Cisler—Cont. from p. 30 


“If we can solve the inherent 
technical problems together, with 
essential help from the nation’s 
great chemical industry, the future 
will be that much brighter. The 
electric power systems can be 
helpful to you in presenting for 
your consideration the operating 
problems of today and the op- 
erating needs that will develop in 
the years ahead.” 

The Detroit Edison executive 
declared that the relationships of 
power systems with materials and 
equipment suppliers merit special 
attention. Here is how he summed 
up this traditional relationship, 
especially as it involves the reli- 
ance of power companies on the 
manufacturers in this area: 

“The manufacturers are to be 
commended for the vigor with 
which they have pursued the re- 
search, development and construc- 
tion of improved equipment. Their 
achievements have received 
world-wide recognition. They have 
worked closely with companies 
that provide electric service -to 
analyze specific needs on the sys- 
tems. In due course, the power 
companies have provided situations 
for testing equipment under op- 
erating conditions that could not 
be set up in the laboratory. The 
manufacturers have had financial 
support from the power companies 
through the ultimate purchase of 
equipment and supplies. This mu- 
tual and practical approach to prob- 
lems has been most effective. 

“It is not exaggeration to say that 
future progress in power genera- 
tion, transmission and distribution 
will depend to a substantial degree 
upon progress in the development 
and use of insulating materials,” 
said Mr. Cisler. 


Cites Progress, New Goals 


“The voltages of main turbine- 
generators today range between 
12-24,000-volts. Improved insulation 
might make it feasible and useful 
for us to go to higher voltages. 
Integrity of insulation is a major 
concern for the future. As gen- 
erators increase in size they become 
longer, the problems of expansion 
and contraction of the field and 
stator coils become more serious. 
As you know, we need insulation 
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progress 


that will stand up to the cycling 
of expansion and contraction over 
a period of years without deteri- 
oration. A time-consuming and ex- 
pensive repair job results when 
insulation fails. As generator sizes 
increase, the performance of in- 


 sulating materials is ever a matter 


of greater concern to the designer. 
A new, superior insulating mate- 
rial might open up completely new 
design possibilities. 

“Much work has been done on 
this problem from another angle— 
the inner cooling of generators with 
liquids and with gases under pres- 
sure. This has permitted the higher 
loading of coils and the shortening 
of machines, but nevertheless the 
temperatures of conductor and in- 
sulation are factors with which the 
designer must reckon. 

“In transformers we have prob- 
lems of heat effects, heat dissipa- 
tion and voltage distribution. Im- 
proved voltage distribution and 
reduction of insulation at the end of 
turns have been achieved by im- 
proved design and better shielding. 


It would be helpful it the heat con-— 


ductivity factor in insulation could 
be improved and if the insulation 
could be thinner. 

“There is definite evidence of 
in the construction of 
circuit breakers, going from air and 


‘oil to compressed air and then to 


sulphur hexafluoride. As you well 
know, the last has proven out as 
an insulating and quenching medi- 
um, which is nonflammable and of 
high dielectric strength under pres- 
sure, but with some slight deteri- 
oration under are. The search for 
improvement along these lines will 
certainly continue and it will be 
needed as we go to higher trans- 
mission voltages. 

“We are aware of progress in the 
art of building very large porcelain 
bushings and strong porcelain in- 
sulators for power lines. Here we 
are faced with problems of me- 
chanical strength more than with 
insulating properties, but there is 
definite need for further research 
in both directions. Very strong and 
reliable insulators are needed, for 
example, to support the heavier 
lines of the future. 

“Much valuable work has been 
done through industry cooperation 
on the development of high voltage 


underground cables. The need { 
such facilities will increase as s 
ice areas develop greater con 


_trations of population and nda 


There is also a growing need { 
extra high voltage undersea 
cable, and success here depend. 


‘almost entirely on insulation. 


= 


Insulation: Key in High Voltage 
5 


Through the cooperation of elec 
tric power systems and cable anc 
terminal equipment manufacturers 
a $3-million electrical testing sta 
tion for extra-high voltage under 
ground is in operation at Corne 
University. In 1953, when the proj 
ect was conceived, the upper li 
of overhead transmission that 
peared to be feasible to engineer 
was 400,000-volts a-c. Now, com 
panies are testing facilities to han 
dle 75,000-volts; but, we do no 
havea cane for iidexdemaes trans 
mission that can carry such vo 
ages, and we are up against seriou 
barriers in their development—th 
most serious of which is insulation 
The need for-progress in this direc 
tion is great, for the industry i 
already pushing overhead transmis 
sion far beyond the 345 ,000-vol 
level in its advance planning. ; 

“Since the war there have bee: 
significant developments in distri 
bution. There have been trends t 
higher distribution voltages, to us 
of synthetic rubber and plastic cov 
erings for overhead lines, and t 
bare conductors. As our servie 
areas grow, many economic ant 
customer relations problems affec 
these lines. 

“Generally speaking, the develog 
ment of new insulations and cover 
ings has permitted the direct buria 
of distribution cables with sub 
stantially improved reliability. Th 
cost of replacing existing overheat 
lines would be extremely high an 
far beyond what customers woul 
care to pay for their bills or by 
separate charges. These develop 
ments, however, have opened ney 
possibilities for low cost under 
ground distribution, either burie 
directly or in ducts, for new resi 
dential areas, for trailer parks a 
other situations. Such cable, me 
ularly if it has improved charac 
teristics and lower cost, will groy 
in importance,” said Mr. Cisler. 
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BO |NUCLEAR NEWS 


ING-HAUL OPTIMISM may be the best description of 
e atomic power business, now that it has settled 
to a realistic stage of private industry develop- 
ent. Compared with a year ago (when poor busi- 
ss and poor prospects dominated conversations 
d comments), indications of good progress and 
tter expectations ran through the reports from 
me 1500 persons who attended activities of AIF 
id ANS in San Francisco in December of 1960. 
ee report on page 59.) For suppliers to the 
abryo industry, 1959 had not been so bad, after 
| (see item below) .. 
his year-end statement, the president of West- 
ghouse, Mark Cresap, Jr., said: “the atomic power 
Id has the greatest potential of any area in the 
ectrical industry...” 


OMIC ENERGY BUSINESS—UP: Measured by the 
lue of shipments of products of the atomic indus- 
y, business for 1959 was about 50-percent better 
an it was in 1958. The output of privately owned 
mpanies was valued at $244.9-million in ’59, the 
EC reported recently. 


OTOTYPE ORGANIC POWER REACTOR ‘expressions 
interest,” due at the AEC January 31, were 
have included a proposal of specific sites along 
th descriptive data, plus indications of “ability 
d willingness to utilize the power produced” by 
e 50-megawatt (net) plant. The AEC would do 
€ principal financing of the nuclear steam supply 
stem, while the participating utility would provide 
iS a mMinimum—the site, conventional facilities and 
fe years of operation. Another requirement: util- 
es were to indicate the earliest dates on which 
tisftactory financial and other arrangements could 
‘completed ... and dates on which construction 
uld be expected to begin. Definitive proposals will 
requested, as the next step. 


BLIC UNDERSTANDING of atomic energy is the aim 
a new committee of the Atomic Industrial Forum, 
der the chairmanship of Oliver Townsend, director 
the office of atomic development of the state of 
~w York. The group will consider possible AIF 
ntributions to the objective of public acceptance 
properly safeguarded nuclear activities. 


ECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIAL transfers must now be 
corded on standard AEC forms, used in con- 
action with lease agreements executed with 
ensees. (At a recent meeting of the Council of 
ate Governments, New York’s atomic development 
rector Townsend reported that his state is nearing 
reement with the AEC for the transfer to N. Y. 
some of the federal agency’s regulatory responsi- 
ity over nuclear materials in quantities not suffi- 
mt to form a critical mass.) 


DC CASE REVIEW by the Supreme Court may be 
de this month or next, with the provisional con- 
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. and for the future, well, . 


struction permit for the Enrico Fermi reactor at 
stake. Meanwhile, an extension to July 15 granted 
by the AEC may cover the entire construction period, 
since plant completion is now expected by mid-’61. 


“NON-COMPETITIVE” INSURANCE situation, as found 
by the American Public Power Association, should 
be investigated for possible anti-trust law violation, 
the APPA recommends. The Association’s Alex 
Radin notified government officials in December of 
this concern, based on experience of the Consumers 
Public Power Dist., which asserts that it has no 
alternative but to spend for all-risk nuclear property _ 
insurance $75,000 to $100,000 more than it believes 
it requires. 


CENTRIFUGE PROCESS TECHNOLOGY is available to 
qualified U.S. firms under amended AEC regulations 
covering access to restricted data. In exchange, such 
firms are required to report patent applications, 
make available to the AEC all technical data and 
equipment and grant the AEC a non-exclusive, 
irrevocable license for any license in this field. Use 
of the method, at least for producing weapons ma- 
terial, is as many as eight years away, says AEC 
Chairman McCone. 


FUSION: HOT AND LONG-—In the field of thermo- 
nuclear research, a new record stage was reached at 
Livermore near the end of 1960, when a deuterium 
plasma was confined for one-thousandth of a second 
at the temperature of 35-million degrees centigrade 
in a new multi-stage magnetic compression mirror 
machine, producing neutrons of thermonuclear origin. 


FIRST AEC CITATION for devoted service in advancing 
A-power programs was made recently to Casper W. 
Ooms, a member of the Commission’s Patent Com- 
pensation Board since 1947. 


Stainless steel piping for six out-of-pile experimental loops will handle 
liquid sodium circulated at 1,300-F. Being used in a two-year test 
program at GE's facilities in San Jose, Cal., the equipment is devel- 
oping data for design of sodium-cooled reactor heat transfer systems. 
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Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


This has been a city of renown since the earliest 
days of our nation’s history. It became ‘‘the cradle 
of liberty’? when the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution were signed there. 

Today it is known, in popular song and statisti- 
cally, as “PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A.” Fourth city 
in U. S. population, its progress is fostered by three 
railroads with five major terminals and 19 general 


SALES OFFICES: 
Albuquerque, Ardmore, Pa., Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Glendale, Cal., Houston, Lake Wales, Fla., Portland, Ore., St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, S 


KERITE CABLE 


to the KERITE TAat makes The Af fErEnO 
General Office—30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


freight yards, and by one of the nation’s major 
electric utility systems which provides the “‘muscle” 
for Philadelphia’s industrial growth. 

Kerite has filled the increasing demand for cable 
with a standard of dependability which began in 
1854. As the need for quality cable continues 
to grow, Kerite will be ready to supply it. 
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BO | WASHINGTON oUTLOOK 


Precisely what benefits this coun- 
7 can rely on from proposed 
madian storage projects on the 
lumbia River, just when those 
nefits may be expected to mate- 
lize, and what segment of the 
onomy will be the principal bene- 
lary, are matters that seem to be 
nctuated with an ever-growing 
estion mark. 


The Eisenhower Administration, 
len it announced last October 
at the U. S. and Canada had 
ached agreement on basic terms 
r a treaty to cover joint develop- 
sant of Columbia Basin water re- 
urces, hailed the achievement as 
t only a giant step toward solving 
e Northwest’s long-range flood 
ntrol problem, but also as a one- 
ckage solution to the region’s 
wer supply problem for the next 
cade. Potentially, the initial re- 
It of the proposed treaty would 
-a gain to the U. S. of over 
186,000-kilowatts of “low-cost” 
ime power—including 544,000-kw 
mm. Libby Dam, which the U. S. 
muld be allowed to build within 
years on the Kootenai River 
ar the Canadian border. Canada 
juld construct within ten years 
ree reservoirs providing 15.5- 
lion acre-feet of storage. Down- 
“eam power benefits in the U. S. 
tributable to such storage would 
divided equally between the two 
untries. 


“Other Projects ... Delayed” 


A dandy arrangement in many 


spects, no doubt; but ‘not devoid | 


some undesirable by-products. 
1e most glaring one—the possible 
ipact by way of delaying proposed 
wer developments in this coun- 
y—was not long in showing up. 
oder Secretary of Interior Elmer 
snnett advised the Federal Power 
mmission, which is considering 
plications for the rival High 
ountain Sheep and Nez Perce 
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All That Glitters 


projects on the Middle Snake River, 
that neither project need be under- 
taken “at the present time and for 
some years to come.” The proposed 
treaty with Canada, Bennett said, 
“will permit other major hydro- 
power development on the Colum- 
bia River system and hence the 
proposed Middle Snake projects can 
be delayed pending further efforts 
to resolve the fishery problem.” 


Sidetracking Not Justified 


But Bennett’s pitch to FPC was 
bottomed on an estimate of power 
needs on the Bonneville system 
through 1970—an estimate that has 
been sharply challenged by both 
public and private power operators 
in the Northwest—and the avail- 
ability of Libby Dam power and 
Canadian storage benefits in 1966. 
Moreover, the Bonneville estimate 
is keyed primarily to the require- 
ments of publicly-owned systems, 
whereas a majority of power con- 
sumers in the region are served by 
private utilities. And in counting 
available power resources in the 
area, the estimate drags in as capac- 
ity nearly 400,000-kw of reserve 
generating units, many of which 
are old, high-cost units. 

Even assuming the treaty is 
promptly ratified, it is highly doubt- 


BY RALPH ELLIOTT 
WASHINGTON EDITOR 


ful that its speculative power ben- 
efits justify the sidetracking of a 
project such as High Mountain 
Sheep, whose sponsor, Pacific 
Northwest Power Co., insists it can 
utilize the project’s full capacity as 
soon as it can be built. PNP officials 
maintain that the downstream 
power benefits, if and when they 
become available in the U. S., will 
take care of only 18 months of 
growth in the region. 


More recently, it has become ap- 
parent that the treaty won’t get to 
first base any time soon unless some 
kind of miraculous healing is ap- 
plied to a bitter rift between the 
Dominion and the British Colum- 
bia governments over the financing 
and operating control of the storage 
projects. The hassle broke into the 
open when B. C. Premier Bennett 
declared that the Dominion govern- 
ment’s proposal to finance half the 
cost of the storage dams would re- 
sult in extra costs to the Province, 
and Dominion control of the proj- 
ects plus a share in the profits for 
their duration. A high Dominion 
official branded Bennett’s statement 
as “falsifications” aimed at mislead- 
ing the people of the Province. 

The plan at this writing was to 
get the treaty whipped into final 
form in time for President Eisen- 
hower to transmit it to the Senate 
before he leaves office. It is doubt- 
ful, however, that prompt ratifica- 
tion will follow. The document will 
be a complex one, foreshadowing 
multiple impacts in this country— 
not the least of which is that Amer- 
ican taxpayers may wind up subsi- 
dizing power generated for Cana- 
dian markets. The Senate likely 
will want to take a long look at it. 

If the final draft conforms to the 
tentative agreement on basic terms, 
certainly the treaty can hardly live 
up to its advance billing as a pan- 
acea for Northwest power supply 
headaches. 
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Next, pick up the 
Hy-Lite pole with a t 
let the dirt fly. Stress- rope sling and set in foundation wit 
Spun standards, with the hole. Any pole line fine crushed st one 
butt foundation, eliminate the truck or crane will handle the job Wet, then tamp. Total settim 
need for costly, troublesome cast- with ease. Then align the pole ina time—14 minutes.. .ready fo 
in-field foundations. vertical position. electrical work. 


Finally, backfi 
around the but 


First step—spot the 
post hole digger and 


The easy, low cost DRILL, SET, TAMP method 
of installation helps make Hy-Lites your best light- ~ 
ing pole buy. 
Take time to request Catalog No. 400. It will give © 
you details on the wide range of attractive Hy-Lite 
designs and the many plus advantages of prestressed — 
concrete standards. Address the American Concrete 
Corporation, 5092 North Kimberly Avenue, Chicago — 
30, Illinois. a 


'-LITE 
RDS 


Finished Hy-Lite installation—attrac- 
tive appearance and daylight safety 
around the clock. 
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61 CONOMIC UPSWING? 


. UTILITIES ARE READY — 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRY CONTINUES ITS 


RECORD-MAKING GROWTH 


Key indices of electric-utility performance 
during 1960 demonstrated substantial advancement 


toward 1970-80 goals. 


EEI REPORTS 
1960 
ELECTRIC 
POWER 
MILESTONES 


@ Kwh Production: 850-Billion 

@ U.S. Capability: 175.9-Million Kw 
@ U.S. Kwh Sales: 667.4-Billion 

@ Domestic Use (avg.): 3815 Kwh 

@ Coal Consumption/Kwh: 0.879 lbs. 


@ Taxes Paid by Investor-Owned 
Companies Passed $2.35- 
Billion Mark 


@ Electric-plant Investment Was 
9.5% of All U. S. Business 
Investment 


@ Electric Utilities’ Investment: 
(Private): Now $46-Billion 


CHART DATA*~ Sources are EEl, U. S. Govt. 
Agencies and Engineering Consulting Firms; Ex- 
trapolations are made by EL&P. 
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By SHERMAN R. KNAPP 

President, Edison Electric Institute, and 
President, The Connecticut Light & Power 
Company 


EW HIGHS in electric energy 
output, sales and power-pro- 
ducing capability marked the elec- 
tric industry’s performance records 
for 1960, a year in which the Amer- 
ican economy as a whole followed a 
somewhat uneven path. 

By 1970, investor-owned electric 
companies plan to have doubled 
their present capability and their 
production. By 1980, they expect 
both capability and production to 


be nearly quadrupled. 

According to preliminary figur 
electric energy output (includi 
imports from Canada) by the tot 
electric utility industry in the co 
tiguous United States (i.e., exel 
sive of Alaska and Hawaii) is es 
mated to have reached a reco 
high of 764.8 billion kilowatt-hou 
during 1960, an expected increa 
of some 45.3 billion kilowatt-how 
or 6.3 percent over 1959. 

With the addition of the electr. 
ity generated by industrial plaz 
and by railways not contributing 
the public supply, and of generati 
in Alaska and Hawaii, the Unit 
States’ output is expected to ha 
reached a record total of 850 billi 
kilowatt-hours in 1960. 

Production of electricity witk 
the United States (including Al: 
ka and Hawaii and excluding i 
ports) reached a record high of 
billion kilowatt-hours. 


Capability At New High 


In December of 1960 the pow 
producing capability of the elect 
industry in the contiguous Uni’ 
States is estimated to have reack 
a new high of 175.9 million k: 
watts. This was an increase of 1 
million kilowatts, or 7.7 perce 
over the 1959 figure of 163.3 mill 
kilowatts. Of the industry’s total 
175.9 million kilowatts of capabil. 
134.0 million kilowatts, or 76.2 
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nt were provided by investor- 
med companies. The remaining 
9 million kilowatts, 23.8 percent 
the total, were provided by 
vernment-owned or government- 
anced power agencies. 
The nation’s total electric gener- 
ng capability, including railway 
d industrial plants not contribut- 
= to the public supply, is estimated 
have reached approximately 193 
lion kilowatts, an increase of 
me 13 million kilowatts over 1959. 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii, total 
pability available to the United 
ates is estimated to be about 193.9 
lion kilowatts. 
With an estimated annual peak 
mand in 1960 of over 139 million 
lowatts, the electric industry in 
e contiguous United States had 
6 million kilowatts of reserve 
pability or a 25.5 percent margin 
capability over the estimated an- 
lal peak. This margin of reserve 
as more than the total electric 
wer-producing capability of the 
tion in the year 1935. 


Lead Over USSR inersesed 


At the close of 1959 the Soviet 
nion reported a total of 59.1 mil- 
nm kilowatts in electric generating 
ations. During 1960, an estimated 
5 million kilowatts were added, 
inging Russia’s total generating 
pability at the end of 1960 to an 
timated 66.6 million kilowatts. 
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Thus, the United States’ kilowatt 
lead over the Soviet Union in- 
creased by 6.3 million kilowatts 
during 1960, from 121 million kilo- 
watts a year ago to 127.3 million 
kilowatts today. 

The amount of electricity used by 
each person in a nation provides a 
good indication of the nation’s total 
productive capacity and of the well- 
being of the people. In 1960, the 
estimated use was 4716 kilowatt- 
hours for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. In the 
Soviet Union, estimated use was 
1322 kilowatt-hours per capita. 

But the real importance of the 
continued growth of the American 
electric industry cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of an economic race 
with the Soviet Union. The proper 
measure of the value of the Amer- 
ican electric industry is in terms 
of the benefits electric service has 
brought, and will increasingly 
bring, to the American people. 


New Construction To Increase 


In maintaining their construction 
programs at the high level needed 
to meet increasing demands for 
electricity, the electric companies 
brought both revenues and employ- 
ment opportunities to the many 
industries and enterprises which 
supply them equipment and mate- 
rials. The companies’ total con- 
struction expenditures for the year 
were $3.35-billion, bringing the 
total investment in electric plant 
and equipment up to approximately 
$46-billion at the end of the year. 

The electric companies’ construc- 
tion expenditures during 1960 
equalled approximately 9.5 percent 
of all the construction expenditures 
of American industry during the 
year. The companies’ expenditures 
on new plant and equipment during 
1960 were their fourth largest in 
history. For 1961 construction ex- 
penditures are expected to increase 
to about $3.41-billion. 


New Highs For Output And Sales 


For the seven days ending De- 
cember 17, the industry produced 
15,021,000,000 kilowatt-hours—set- 
ting a new record for weekly out- 
put. In this one week, the industry 
produced some 780 million more 
kilowatt-hours than it had gener- 
ated during the entire year of 1914. 

It is estimated that sales of the 
electric industry in 1960 reached a 
new high of 667.4 billion kilowatt 
hours, and were classified as shown 
in Table II. 

Use of electricity in the American 
home continued to increase during 
1960. Of approximately 1.1 million 
new customers the electric industry 
in the contiguous United States 
added in 1960, about 94 percent 
were residential and rural custom- 
ers. Of the total 58.6 million cus- 
tomers served by the industry at 
the end of the year, approximately 
50 million were residential. On the 
average, the use of electricity by 
each of these families was 3815 
kilowatt-hours—an increase of 230 
kilowatt-hours over the previous 
record in 1959. 

Gross revenues for all depart- 
ments of the investor-owned elec- 
tric companies in 1960 are expected 
to reach $11.5-billion, 6.5 percent 
higher than the former record of 
$10.8-billion set in 1959. 


Tax Bill Totals $2.35-billion 


For 1960, it is estimated that the 
investor-owned electric companies 
will have a total tax bill on their 
electric operations of approxi- 
mately $2.35-billion—approximately 
$160-million more than in 1959. 
These payments are to all levels of 
government—Federal, state and lo- 
cal—with the Federal government 
getting the greatest share. 

Had the companies not main- 
tained their record of growth, if 
their net income had decreased 
rather than increased, their tax 
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MILLIONS OF CUSTOMERS 


payments would have been lower. 
Through these tax payments the 
strength of the electric companies 
helps supply sinews to the national 
defense, and contributes to the 
functioning of government in other 
essential areas as well. 

Taxes constitute the electric com- 
panies’ largest single item of ex- 
pense. During 1960, out of each dol- 
lar an electric company customer 
paid for electricity, 24.1 cents went 
for taxes. Customers of govern- 
ment-owned and government- 
financed power agencies, on the 
other hand, pay only about 3.5 cents 
out of each dollar they spend for 
electricity—despite the fact that 
their electricity is provided with the 
help of taxes gathered from others. 

During the year, electric com- 
panies provided employment for 
approximately 340,000 men and 
women. For 1960, the electric com- 
panies paid out in wages and sal- 
aries close to $1.6-billion, an esti- 
mated increase of 3.9 percent over 
the 1959 figure of $1.54-billion. 

The nation’s electric companies 
purchased about $1.48-billion worth 
of coal, oil and gas during 1960, 
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about 4.2 percent more than the 
$1.42-billion spent for this purpose 
in 1959. 


Inflation And Electric Rates 


The problems of rising costs for 
the electric companies have been 
widely recognized by the regula- 
tory agencies. The commissions 
continue to recognize the effects of 
inflation in practically all aspects 
of operational and capital costs, 
and the necessity for the financial 
strength essential to the provision 
of adequate electric service. 

From 1946 through the first 11 
months of 1960, according to tabu- 
lations of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, there were 597 applications 
for rate increases involving 226 
companies. Of these 597 applica- 
tions, 536 were granted, 24 are 
pending, 13 were withdrawn, and 
24 denied. The 1960 record to De- 
cember shows 32 actions. Twenty 
increases were granted, one was 
denied and 11 of the 1960 applica- 
tions are still pending. However, 
because of the sliding scale nature 
of the rates the average price per 
residential kilowatt-hour sold in 


THOUSANDS OF MEGAWATTS 


1960 was less than it was in 195 . 
Some Predictions For 1961 _ 

For 1961, the electric companie 
plan to expend about $3.41-billio 
for new plant and equipment. Dur 
ing the year, they plan to add abou 
7.5 million more kilowatts of gen 
erating equipment. Government 
agencies are expected to add an 
other 3.8 million kilowatts durin 
the year. The expected capabilit 
for the total industry in contiguou 
United States at the end of the yea 
is 187.2 million kilowatts, 6.5 . 
cent over the 1960 figure. 

By the end of 1961 electricity om 
put in the United States, includin 
Alaska and Hawaii, is expectel 
be 7.0 percent higher than in 196 
totaling some 910 billion kilowatt 
hours. Sales by all parts of th 
industry in the contiguous Unite 
States are estimated to reach a ne} 
peak of 715 billion kilowatt-hour: 
7.2 percent over the 1960 recor 
The number of customers is expec’ 
ed to increase to 59.8 million by th 
end of the year. The investor-owne 
companies should increase thei 
revenues by about 6.8 percent ove 
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), reaching $12.25-billion for 
i. 


Increased Sales Efforts 


rowth of these proportions is 
achieved without effort. As in 
past, the electric companies ex- 
t to encourage growth in every 
7 possible. Increased sales efforts 
he industrial, commercial, resi- 
tial and rural areas play a large 
t in the companies’ plans. 
Jne hundred and forty-two com- 
ies have joined together to take 
t in the Live Better Electrically 
yram of the Edison Electric 
titute. This national advertising 
ram will have a budget of $2.6- 
lion in 1961. It will vigorously 
mote residential use of electric- 
with emphasis on the Medallion 
me and on the use of major elec- 
> appliances. The use of electric- 
on the farm is to be encouraged 
ough a series of advertisements 
major farm journals. 


Nuclear Power Progress 


During 1960 the electric com- 
nies’ program for development 
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of nuclear power made substantial 
gains. The nuclear power station of 
the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany-Nuclear Power Group began 
commercial operation in Dresden, 
Illinois, during the year. This 180,- 
000-kilowatt station, completely 
financed through voluntary invest- 
ment, is the largest atomic plant in 
the United States. 

The Yankee Atomic Electric 
Company, made up of 11 New Eng- 
land electric companies, completed 
and put into operation a 136,000- 
kilowatt nuclear power plant lo- 
cated at Rowe, Massachusetts. 

Including the two plants which 
began operation during the year, 
five electric company nuclear pow- 
er plants are now in operation in 
the United States. Two more are 
expected to come into operation 
during 1961, which will bring the 
total of nuclear-fueled power capac- 
ity in the nation to about 760,000 
kilowatts by the end of the year. 

At the end of 1960 a total of 132 
electric power companies were par- 
ticipating in one or more of 26 major 
projects for the development and 
construction of atomic power plants 
and for major research, develop- 


YEARLY TOTAL OF TAXES 
PAID BY INVESTOR-OWNED ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


ment and study projects. This broad 
program involves a total utility 
company investment of over $650- 
million. 


Research Programs 


To meet the power needs of the 
American people in years to come, 
the nation’s investor-owned electric 
companies are intensifying their 
varied research activities. One as- 
pect is reflected in the establish- 
ment of a new research division 
within the EEI organization. This 
division will be concerned with a 
number of important research proj- 
ects of industry-wide interest. 

The research efforts of the elec- 
tric companies are directed towards 
a multitude of subjects. They in- 
clude work in all phases of the 
generation, transmission, distribu- 
tion and use of electricity. “Exotic” 
power sources, such as the fuel 
cell, the thermionic tube, the ther- 
moelectric generator, and devices 
making use of the principle of mag- 
nethydrodynamics, are being care- 
fully explored. 


(Continued on next page) 
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ELECTRIC UTILITY STATISTICS 


INVESTOR-OWNED ELECTRIC 1960 

COMPANIES Estimated 1959 

Gross Revenues $11,500,000,000 $10,800,000,000 
Taxes 2,350,000,000 2,190,000,000 
Total Electric Utility Plant (Dec. 31) 46,000,000,000 42,650,000,000 
Construction Expenditures 3,350,000,000 3,383,000,000 
TOTAL ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY 

Energy Generated by Fuel (million kwh) 

(Steam and Internal Combustion) 685,000 571,993 
Energy Generated by Hydro (million kwh) 165,000 137,707 
Total Generation (million kwh) 850,000 709,700 
Energy Sold to Consumers (million kwh) 667,400 626,700 
Generating Capability December 31 (mw) 175,900 163,300 
Number of Residential Customers 

December 31 50,000,000 48,968,000 
Average Residential Use per Year (kwh) 3,815 3,585 
Average Cost per Kwh for Residential Use 2.47¢ 2.50c 

TABLE | 

The Electric Power Picture: United States vs. Russia 
Criterion U.$: U.S. S.R. 

Total Production in 1960 845-billionkwh  275-billion kwh 
Generating Capability in 1960 193.9-billion kw 66.6-million kw 
1965 Goal for Generating Capability  245-million kw 121-million kw 
Power Use Per Capita in 1960 4716 kwh 1322 kwh 
1965 Goal for Use Per Capita 6000 kwh 2200 kwh 
Power Used for Industrial Purposes 48% of Total 80% Total 

TABLE Ii 

The Electric Industry's Sales Record 
1960 Sales Percent Billion Kwh 
Customer Classification (Billion Kwh) of Total increase Over 1959 
Large Industrial 323.5 48.5 14.7 
Residential 188.9 28.3 15.5 
Commercial 114.4 17,1 7.7 
Other 40.6 6.1 2.8 
Total 667.4 100.0 ‘407 
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“in 1960 was only 2.47 cents—less 


Combatting Rising Costs 


One of the chief problems 
has faced the electric compar 
during 1960, and that will continue 
to face them during 1961, is the 
problem of rising costs. To combat 
these costs, electric companies = 


constantly to increase their 
ciency—and the results have be 
good. ‘ 
It took 10 pounds of coal to pro. 
duce one kilowatt-hour of electri 
ity in Edison’s early generators, 
Today, modern power plants are 
able to produce a kilowatt-hour of 
electricity from three-quarters of 
a pound of coal. Technological im 
provements such as this, brought 
about through the efforts of the 
electric utility companies and th 
electrical equipment manufactur 
ers, have made it possible for the 
electric companies to keep thei 
investment per kilowatt down. 
During 1960, the Consumers’ 
Price Index reached a point more 
than double what it was 25 years 
ago. But the average price per kilo. 
watt-hour of residential electricity 


than half of what it was 25 years 
ago. 

Despite the many services it per 
forms, and the steadily increasing 
quantities in which it is being a 
electricity’s place in the family 
budget is small. The latest availab 
figures show that only 1.3 cents of 
each dollar spent by American f 
ilies went for electricity. The jadi 
spent more than this for cosmetic, 

Despite its small cost, the valu 
that electric service provides 
great. The record of growth of th 
nation’s electric companies is ample 
evidence of this fact. 

Electric service has done much 
for the American people in the pas 
but the electric companies believe 
even greater possibilities lie ahead 
The future holds promise of electri 
cal appliances, equipment and m 
chines which will make the Amer 
ica of 1960 seem almost primitive. 

As use of electricity increases, the 
electric companies will be ready, a 
they have been in the past, to sup: 
ply the abundance of electric powe 
the nation will need. Financed i 
the free market, the nation’s inves 
tor-owned electric companies vil 
be able to meet in full the powe 
needs of all Americans. 
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9OWER USE: 


JP 225 PERCENT IN NEXT 15 YEARS! 


eee ELECTRIC POWER 
use in the United States contin- 
es its upward trend. EL&P pre- 
icts that sales of electricity by all 
filities—investor-owned and gov- 
nment-owned—to ultimate cus- 
mers will hit close to 2200 billion 
wh by 1975. This 225-percent rise 
x the next 15 years is predicted 
1 the assumption that there will 
= no shooting war and that inter- 
onal political tensions will con- 
nue. 

The following pages show and ex- 
nine trends in residential, indus- 
ial, commercial, farm, street and 
ighway lighting, and in regional 
-owth. (The Regional Growth sec- 
on is based on 1960 Census fig- 
res.) Growth contributions from 
1 categories should push this 
sar’s total energy consumption up 
2 percent from that of 1960. 


asidential Use: Up 8.9 Percent 


Preliminary figures for 1960 resi- 
sntial kwh sales show an 8.9 per- 
mt gain to 188.9 billion kwh. Sales 
1961 are expected to’ total 205.9 
Ilion kwh, for a 9 percent gain. 
ith respect to longer term projec- 
ms, sales increases are expected 
average 9 percent per year dur- 
g the 1960’s with 1965 sales at 290 
Ilion, and 1970 sales 447 billion 
wh. By the three quarter century 
ark, residential sales should reach 
8 billion kwh at the expected 9 
rcent rate of growth. Such a total 
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would exceed kwh sales to all cus- 
tomers in 1960 (667 billion). 

Residential customers exceeded 
50 million at last year’s end, which 
is a 2.1-percent increase over 1959. 
At year-end 1961, more than one 
million new residential customers 
should be added to utility lines. On 
a long-term basis, 1965 and 1970 
should see 56 million and 62.2 mil- 
lion customers, respectively, and by 
1975, residential customers should 
total 68.7 million. This approxi- 
mates a 2.1 percent rate of growth 
per year. 


BILLIONS OF KILOWATT HOURS 


Kwh per customer sales totaled 
about 3815 in 1960, or 230 kwh per 
customer increase over 1959. In the 
1950-1960 decade, residential sales 
per customer average 7.7 percent 
increase per year and are predicted 
to grow at a 6.6 percent rate dur- 
ing the 1960’s, totaling 4065 kwh in 
1961, with 1965 sales at 5237 kwh. 
Sales per customer in 1970 are esti- 
mated to be 7262 kwh, By 1975, 
residential usage is expected to ap- 
proximate the 10,000 kwh mark. In 
the last 25 years (1935-1960) , resi- 


SALES OF ELECTRICITY 
OF ALL UTILITIES PUBLIC AND PRIVATE TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 


DEMAND AND AVERAGE U.S. LOAD FACTOR 
THOUSANDS OF MEGAWATTS 


19s 1950 


1955 


1960 1965 


SYSTEM LOAD FACTOR MM SUM OF NON-COINCIDENT PEAK LOADS 


dential kwh use per customer has 
grown from 677 to 3815. During the 
25-year span, there has been in- 
creased usage every year despite 
two wars and four recessions (1937- 
8, 1949, 1954, and 1958) which indi- 
cates the strength and growth char- 
acteristics of residential demand for 
electricity. 

Power use in the residential cate- 
gory will pass a healthy milestone 
sometime before 1975, but by 1975, 
the average residential user will be 
buying well over $200 worth of 
electricity per year! This projected 
figure is calculated in current dol- 
lars. The average annual residential 
bill in 1960 averaged close to $95 
and is expected to reach $100 with- 
out any trouble sometime during 
this year. 

Factors which will contribute to 
continued increased residential 
sales are higher family income, 
increasing household formations re- 
sulting from population expansion, 
and improvements and inventions 
in the electric appliance industries. 
In addition, year-round electric 
heating and cooling load will con- 
tinue to contribute materially in 
increasing residential loads. 

EL&P continues its two-years’- 
running prediction that there will 
be 1,800,000 completely electrically 
heated homes in 1965, compared 
with slightly more than 750,000 at 
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the end of last year. Recent predic- 
tions by EEI show that by 1970 
there should be six million electri- 
cally heated homes. 


Industrial Use: Up 4.8 Percent 


Long-term trends indicate that 
utility sales to industrial customers 
should grow at an average rate of 
8.1 percent per year in the next 
decade and a half. Industrial sales 
in 1965 should total 447 billion kwh, 
those in 1970, 704 billion kwh, and 
slightly more than one trillion kwh 
in 1975! 

Preliminary data by EEI show 
that sales by utilities to industrial 
customers for the year 1960 totaled 
323.5 billion kwh, an increase of 15 
billion kwh, or 4.8 percent over 
1959. The expected increase of in- 
dustrial activity in 1961, especially 
in the last half, should result in new 
record sales of about 350 billion 
kwh, an increase of 8.1 percent. 

Industrial kwh used per worker 
continue to reflect increasing use 
of electric automation in industry. 
Use of electricity in manufacturing 
per production worker was slightly 
in excess of 30,000 kwh in 1960. 
Projected at the 7.2 percent rate of 
growth experienced in the 1950-60 
decade, our manufacturing industry 
would be using about 90,000 kwh 
for each industrial worker by 1975. 


The 7.2 percent annual compou 
rate of growth is the equivalent | 
doubling every ten years. ; 

This data includes all power 
including electricity used in # 
reduction of aluminum and ma 
nesium, and Atomic Energy us 
These particular uses have hig 
per-worker consumptions. 

Purchase of electric power by tl 
Atomic Energy Commission h; 
grown from 2.3 billion in 1950 » 
about 55 billion at present. Suc 
use is classified as industrial (lai 
light and power) sales and duriz 
the 1950 decade has had great 
ing on the growth rate reported fi 
industrial sales. 

Recent leveling off of use by AE 
(since 1955) gives reason to belie 
that kwh sales to the AEC willr 
main at the present level of abo 
55 billion over the foreseeab 
future. 

If, therefore, the growth of pow 
sales (a0A Bie experienced in fl 
1950’s were deleted from industri 
sales, a lower rate of use of ele 
tricity per production worker 
manufacturing should be projecte 
Such projection would be at abo 
51% to 6 percent rate of grow 
(rather than 7.2 percent), al 
would be the equivalent to abo 
70,000 kwh per production work 
in manufacturing by 1975, rath 
than the 90,000 kwh projected 
AEC use would be assumed to gre 
as was the experience in the 19 
decade. 
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The KWH— ; 
Worth Many Men’s Work! 


Edison Electric Institute em- 
phasizes how much power i 
used by the United States 
worker: EEI calculates that the 
daily use in 1959 by the average 
production worker in manufae- 
turing was the equivalent 01 
429 extra men! In other words 
to do the same job without the 
power, add 429 men per man . 
the payroll! 


: 
Commercial Use: Up 7.2 Perce 


This decade should experier 
continued good increases in ¢O 
mercial kwh sales. During ft 
1950’s, sales increased by an av 
age of 9.2 percent per year 
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istomer increases averaged 1.5 
reent per year. In the early post- 
ar years from 1945-1950, sales had 
reraged a 10.6 percent increase 
r year; however, a 4.4 percent 
1 year increase in commercial 
istomers contributed substantially 
_ the commercial kwh sales in- 
eases during this period. 

Preliminary figures for 1960 show 
4.4 billion kwh were sold to com- 
ercial customers—a gain of 7.2 
sarcent over the 106.7 billion in 
59. Sales this year should total 
23.9 billion kwh, a gain of 8.3 per- 
nt. Over a longer term, sales are 
<pected to increase at an 8.3 per- 
nt annual rate to 171.1 billion in 
965, 255 billion in 1970 and 382 
lion in 1975. 

Use per commercial customers 
rew more rapidly (7.4 percent) in 
ve 1950’s than 1945-50 period of 
nmediate postwar growth (5.6 per- 
ent). Commercial kwh use per 
ustomer, currently at about the 
7,900 level, should reach 24,660 
wh by 1965 and 34,100 kwh by 
970, and should exceed 47,000 kwh 
y 1975 if projected at the 6.7 per- 
ent rate of growth expected dur- 
ig the 1960’s. 

Customer growth in the commer- 
ial category is projected at a 1.6 
ercent rate of growth during the 
960’s and at 1.5 percent from 1970 
9 1975. All commercial sales and 
ustomer data were revised in 1960 
with 1959 adjusted accordingly) 
ecause of reclassification of Con- 
olidated Edison’s commercial and 
adustrial customers by EEI. Thus 
‘on Ed’s customers would be classi- 
ed more in line with the electric 
tility industry’s classification. 

Factors supporting continued 
ommercial growth include (1) 
urther development of new shop- 
ing areas, (2) greater moderniza- 
ion of lighting and continued in- 
tallation of air conditioning in 
xisting facilities, (3) school mod- 
rnization and expansion and (4) 
ew construction of modern office 
uildings having the latest lighting 
nd air conditioning facilities. 


treet and Highway Lighting 
srowth: Stable 


During the 1950 decade, kwh 
ales to street and highway lighting 
ustomers have exhibited a stable 
rowth trend, averaging almost 8 
ercent annually. 
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Street and highway lighting sales 
are expected to total 6340 million 
kwh in 1960, 9510 million kwh in 
1965, 14,100 million kwh in 1970, 
and 20,800 million kwh in 1975. 


Farm Use: Maybe Soon a Surge 


During the 1950’s, power use per 
farm in the United States has grown 
at a slightly faster rate than either 
residential or commercial use per 
customer. However, many agricul- 
tural authorities consider that farm 
power use is only now on the brink 
of its greatest increase. A summari- 
zation of the reasoning for this feel- 
ing seems to be that the modern 
farm home has an equal or better 
opportunity for the load growth ex- 
perienced in the residential class, 
and that the many items of large 
use equipment that are achieving 
wide acceptance will multiply the 
use of electricity on the farmstead. 

Research into more efficient farm 
operation continues. An increased 
use of electrictiy on the farm will 
be a natural off-shoot. Many of the 
efficiency-increasing items will need 
more and more power. This trend 
was substantiated at the winter 
meeting of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers in Memphis, 
Tenn., last December. Some of the 
ideas discussed at this meeting 
follow. 

Environmental control of animals 
continues as a trend. In poultry 
houses, several power-consuming 
methods of lowering ambient tem- 
peratures are being tried. These 
methods include pad and fan, fog- 
ging and air conditioning (by heat 
pump or window type unit). Ex- 
periments have shown that optimum 
brooding temperatures are more 
readily obtained in the mechanically 
ventilated or air conditioned poul- 
try houses. Supplemental lighting 
in hen houses has continued to 
show benefits. 

Crop drying and aeration con- 
tinue to present a load building 
opportunity, as do mechanized barn 
cleaners, motorized feed lot con- 
veyors, remote-control chicken 
house scrapers, automatic egg 
markers and sorters and many, 
many more. 

Automation on the farm is ex- 
pected to continue and increase. 
Present trends show that farm pop- 
ulation in 1975 will be some six mil- 
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lion less than what it is now, with 
a million less farmers to supply the 
estimated 210 million people in the 
United States at that time. The 
Stanford Research Institute Jour- 
nal, 3rd Quarter, 1960, stated that 
the average commercial farm of 
1960 reaped some $14,000 worth of 
produce. By the year 2000, SRI ex- 
pects that this figure will have risen 
to about $100,000 per year per farm, 
with no increase in the number of 
farm laborers. Thus, farm labor 
productivity must increase by 500 
percent or more. 

The trend toward farm automa- 
tion is so pronounced, that even the 
digital computer is being used to 
optimize materials handling systems 
by linear programming! 

EEI statistics concerning the farm 
load are divided into two classifica- 
tions, namely, those farms east of 
the 100th Meridian where little or 
no irrigation is involved and west- 
ern farms where irrigation use 
fluctuates greatly with weather 
conditions; hence, no future use 
projections have been attempted for 
this classification. 

For farms with little or no irriga- 
tion, 1959 annual use per customer 
was 4875 kwh for a 10.1 percent 
increase. Use by 1965 should reach 
at least 7400 kwh per farm, and if 
projected at growth during the 
1950’s should approximate 10,600 
kwh in 1970, and about 15,000 kwh 
in 1975. 


For farms where irrigation ma 
be involved annual kwh per cus 
tomer in 1959 was 9292. 


Kwh Follow Population 
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The population of the Unite: 
States increased a record 28 millie 
in the 1950 decade, surpassing th 
former record increase of the 1946 
by 8.8 million. { 

The most rapidly growing arez 
were the Pacific and Mountain 
visions, which showed 40 pereen 


respectively, compared with an 

percent national increase. The F 
cific division led in absolute gam 
with 6.1 million, followed by th 
East North Central States with 5 
million. 

The East South Central Division 
while ranking last among the r 
divisions in population growth wi 
a 5 percent increase, experience 
the most rapid kwh sales growth 6 
any region in the last ten years 
The East South Central’s 320 per 
cent increase in total kwh sak 
compares with the 152 percent in 
crease for the total United Stale 
in the 1950 decade. 

The East South Central States in 
clude Kentucky, Tennessee, 
bama and Mississippi. The phenom 
onal total kwh sales increase 
these states result from a 273 per 
cent increase in residential sale 
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‘SALE 340, 
NTIAL KWH SALES..183% 
RIAL KWH SALES. .1179% 
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NTIAL KWH SALES. 19304 
RIAL KWH SALES. 107% 


ee Ast, 
C CUSTOMERS 51% | MOUNTAIN nis ee 
ee enreoe | 
ITIAL KWH SALES. 205 
RIAL KWH SALES, .214% f 
BION occse sku! | [WEST 
ELEO, CUSTOMERS. “98 CENTRAL 


=NTIAL KWH SALES. 318 
RIAL KWH SALES. .212% 


TOTAL U.S. GROWTH 
POPULATION s.co0sxanss 18.5% 
TOTAL ELEC. CUSTOMERS. 34% 


TOTAL KWH SALES 152% 
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THE 50's—A DECADE OF GROWTH 


EAST 


SOUTH 
CENTRAL 


NORTH | 
CENTRAL | 


ad a 375 percent increase in in- 
ustrial sales compared with 198 
=rcent and 151 percent respective- 
, for the entire country. Investor- 
wned electric utilities in 1959 sold 
aly about 28 percent of the total 
wh sales reported in the South 
entral division, according to EEI’s 
atistics. Contributing substantially 
y the growth of industrial sales 
sported for Kentucky and Tennes- 
se is electricity consumption by 
ie Atomic Energy Commission 
urchased from TVA, which ap- 
roximates 30 billion kwh or 60 
arcent of industrial sales reported 
rr those two states in 1959. In 
50, such sales were less than 2 
lion kwh. 

Except for the disparity of the 
ast South Central States, the pop- 
lation shift westward and south- 
ard (South Atlantic States) was 
wrrelated with above average 
owth of electric customers and 
ectricity use. 

Advance reports of the 1960 Cen- 
is of Population show that from 
pril 1950 to April 1960, the fol- 
wing five states have Schiaved the 
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RESIDENTIAL KWH SALES, 19806 
INDUSTRIAL KWH SALES, .151% 


largest population rates of growth: 


Population 

State % Increase 
Florida 79 
Nevada ._. 78 
Arizona .... 74 
Galion ia 49 
Delaware 40 


The following data, showing the 
five states with the greatest in- 
creases in total electric customers 
during the decade of the 1950’s, in- 
dicate that the increase in electric 
customers is similar to the popula- 
tion shift westward and southward: 


Total Electric Customer 


State % Increase 
Blorielay, See eeeee eee 113 
Nevada .....-..------------ 94 
JANIZONGY eet ceseeeraanc 87 
New Mexico .....------- 72 
Louisiana) se2ee2-<-------~ 56 
However, in absolute numbers, 


utility systems in California added 
the most customers of any state in 
the 1950’s—1,915,000. Texas ranked 
second with 1,079,000 new cus- 
tomers while Florida added 884,000. 

States with the largest percentage 
increase in total kwh sales during 


POPULATION... | 
TOTAL ELEC. CUSTOMERS. 
TOTAL KWH SALES...... e 
RESIDENTIAL KWH,.... tad 
}NDUSTRIAL KWH SALES, . 


NEW ENGLAND 
POPULATION. . 

TOTAL ELEC. CUSTOMERS, i 
TOTAL KWH SALES. ......1 


MIDDLE RESIDENTIAL KWH SALES. 151 ; 
ATLANTIC INDUSTRIAL KWH SALES. . 
POPULATION........... es 

SHUTH TOTAL ELEC. CUSTOMERS. 
ATLANTIC TOTAL KWH SALES. te eee 
fo at RESIDENTIAL KWH SALES.1 
INDUSTRIAL KWH SALES. . 
POPULATION. . 


TOTAL ELEC. CUSTOMERS. 


RESIDENTIAL KWH saves. 
INDUSTRIAL KWH SALES. . 


RESIDENTIAL KWH SALES. 
INDUSTRIAL KWH SALES, .3 


the 1950 decade were: 


Kentucky) oc s<-<-ceeeesenstereereorare 761 
Wyoming en eee eee eee 403 
Texts ie Se coe ee 328 
Flonicletcstsns- ces oetteesee eee 329 
New: sMéxltoss.2ncciceccecnten ene seer 306 


Ohio led all states with a gain of 
38.8 billion kwh, or 232 percent, due 
largely to a good 304 percent in- 
crease in sales to industrial cus- 
tomers. California ranked second 
in total kwh sales gain with an in- 
crease of 28.4 billion, or 133 percent; 
and Kentucky’s gigantic 761 per- 
cent increase resulted from the 
third largest absolute kwh sales 
gain of 24.1 billion. 

The 1960 decade should show 
further expansion of the electric 
utility industry with the greatest 
percentage growth occurring in the 
south and west regions of the 
United States, where the popula- 
tion trend is expected. Large actual 
gains are expected to continue in 
the heavily populated and indus- 
trialized northeast and north cen- 
tral regions, where electricity is 
such a vital product of all classes 
of customers. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
APPROACH 1961 
WITH WARY EYE 


Profit-squeeze, foreign competition, still keep equipment man- 
ufacturers guessing. Overall economy to improve. 


ITH a disappointing 1960 be- 

hind them, the nation’s man- 
ufacturers are turning their eyes 
toward 1961 with hope. But they 
are looking toward 1961 without the 
enthusiastic confidence so prevalent 
a year ago. 

What will happen in the year 
ahead is all the more clouded in 
the light of the elusive business up- 
turn which was to have occurred 
in 1960, but failed to materialize. 
A year ago, almost all economic 
forecasters were bubbling over with 
gloriously shining predictions for 
1960 as the beginning of the Sizzling 
Sixties. In retrospect, one of the 
nation’s largest securities firms 
summed the failure of the economy 
to develop according to expecta- 
tions as the Year of the Fizzle of 
the Sizzle. 

In the early spring of 1960, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Mueller stated 
in a meeting in Washington, that 
1960 would be a good year, not a 
record year. And so it was. Gross 
national product was up between 
4 and 5 percent; national income 
was up 5% percent, to $420-billion; 
wages and salaries were up to $285- 
billion, an increase of 6 percent. 
Corporate profits were down, how- 
ever, by $1-billion before taxes and 
$800-million after taxes. 

This so-called flop of the economy 
has thus cast a cloud of feeling 
somewhat akin to pessimism over 
the economic horizon. With no out- 
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side stimuli to the market in sight, 
there seems to be little hope that 
the first six months of the year will 
produce any earthshaking reverse 
of the trend apparent in the last six 
months of 1960. However, all indi- 
cations are that there will be a 
movement later in the year which 
will probably exceed the low of 
1960 during the last quarter. 

The brightest spot in the economy 
may well be the construction indus- 
try, where a total gain of 3.5-percent 
over 1960 is expected to produce a 
rise in 1961 to an all-time peak of 
$76.8-billion. A large part of this 
total will be in the area of heavy 
construction, where a resumption 
of the highway program and con- 
tinued utility construction are ex- 
pected to push this segment of the 
construction industry up to about 
$14-billion. 

On the basis of reports from or- 
ganizations representing over 81- 
percent of the generating capacity 
of the United States, as surveyed 
by Exectric Licht anp Power, util- 
ity construction funds earmarked 
for use in 1961 are up 8.9 percent 
over 1960, to a whopping big $4.6- 
billion. Complete details of this in- 
crease in construction will be found 
in Part 4 of this report. 


1960 Had Bright Spots 


Surprisingly, electrical manufac- 
turers in the United States took the 


talk of recession in stride and ende 
up the year with factory shipment 
of an estimated $22.6-billion, an al 
time high, and 5 percent better th 
in 1959. This figure includes all e] 
trical products, whether or not 
are within NEMA’s scope, 
cover shipments by non-membx 
as well as members. 
By completely straddling th 
fence, NEMA approaches 1961 
a prediction which seems to t¢ 
the majority of forecasters. " 
state that business, in gene 
“could rise slightly to $22,795, 
000, remain at 1960 levels or dr 
downward by as much as 5 p 
cent.” According to Joseph F. ] 
ler, managing director of NEM 
“Much depends on an anticip 
gain in the economy during the | 
ter half of 1961, since most elec! 
cal manufacturers forecast a ski 
first half.” 
Last year, generation, transmi 
sion and distribution equipme 
shipments jumped up 3-percent ft 
$2.18-billion from 1959’s total ¢ 
$2.116-billion. The NEMA forecas 
is for a decrease in shipments 
generation, transmission, and di 
tribution equipment in 1961 to $21] 
billion, down 3.5-percent from 
year. However, this does not nec 
sarily reflect the true sales pictul 
since some equipment shinred } 
1961 will reflect the decrease 3 
utility construction and buying la 
year. ) 


Order Backlog Still Low 


The 28th Semi-Annual Elec 
Power Survey issued by EEI | 
last year revealed that the or 
backlog for steam turbine-generatc 
manufacture continues to decreas 
with the total reported in the suz 
vey being the lowest recorded 
the end of any quarter during © 
past ten years, with the single e 
ception of the backlog held at 
end of the third quarter of 1954. 

The capacity total of hydraul 
turbines scheduled for shipmen 
1961 is expected to equal the t 
shipped in 1958 or about S5-perdl 
of the record-high production 
over 4-million hp in 1959. 


transformers of 501 kva and large 
almost 30-percent of productit 
capacity is currently scheduled. 
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For the electrical equipment 
anufacturing industry as a whole, 
oduction has been running at 
ghtly less than 75-percent of ca- 
icity, although by the end of 1960 
was hoped that this could be 
ised to 79 percent. With a pre- 
rred rate of 93-percent, this means 
at there is still a great deal of 
pacity open. 
This problem has been compli- 
ited in recent years by the con- 
nuous expansion programs carried 
it by most manufacturers in the 
dustry. McGraw-Hill, in their 
irvey of Business Plans for New 
lant and Equipment, disclosed that 
Jain in 1961 manufacturers will 
crease their expenditures for new 
lant and equipment. They fore- 
ast a 10-percent increase this year, 
art of which has been attributed 
» plans deferred from 1960 to the 
ew year. 


Profit Squeeze Continues 


Two factors which may effect the 
tility industry in the long term 
way start to influence manufac- 
urers this year. The electrical man- 
facturing industry in 1960 spent 
s much money for research and 
evelopment as all the rest of 
\merican industry put together 
excluding government spending). 
With reduced profits and the possi- 
lity of lower billings again in 1961, 
ome of these R and D projects may 
lave to be postponed, at least tem- 
orarily. This situation may further 
Ye complicated if foreign competi- 
ion should increase, forcing further 
eductions in the prices of American- 
nade equipment, and further re- 
luctions in profits. 

Manufacturers have been some- 
vhat reluctant to voice their opin- 
ons as to what the year ahead will 
nean to their company. Undoubted- 
y, many manufacturers are still 
yery much in the dark and are 
.ctually in no position at this time 
o make any accurate forecast. The 
ituation is further complicated by 
he fact that some utilities are buy- 
ng equipment during pricing soft 
spots, instead of waiting and order- 
ng with normal lead time. In some 
‘ases orders are currently placed 
4t today’s prices for delivery two 
wid three years hence. 

GE’s Ralph Cordiner stated in his 
s»nd-of-the-year report that price re- 
juctions due to competition in- 
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duced by ample capacity, as well as 
competition by offshore manufac- 
turers, appear to have run their 
course. “We anticipate a levelling 
off or gradually higher prices for 
the electrical manufacturing indus- 
try generally,” he said. 

“Just when in 1961 the uptrend- 
ing sectors (of the economy) will 
begin to outweigh the downtrend- 
ing sectors, and produce the next 
period of expansion, is anybody’s 
guess. The course of the economy 
will be determined not by the rec- 
ords of the statisticians, but by the 
quality of business leadership in 
meeting the realities of the market- 
place,” he declared. 

One of the smaller manufacturers 
has said his company anticipates a 
sales increase of about 7-percent in 
1961. However, the company re- 
cently completed a new manufac- 
turing facility, so that the increase 
will still not enable the company to 
approach total productive capacity, 
although it will maintain their 
planned rate of growth. 


Westinghouse billings in 1961 are 
expected to show an increase for 
the fourth successive year, accord- 
ing to Mark W. Cresap, Jr., presi- 
dent. With the backlog of new 
orders holding steady, 1961 sales 
should show some improvement 
over the 1960 total of slightly more 
than $1,910,000,000, but not quite 
up to the record $2,009,000,000 in 
sales of 1957. The decline in prices 
coupled with an increase in labor 
and material costs intensified the 
pressure on earnings last year and 
the adverse effect is not expected 
to show any great improvement 
until the third quarter of 1961. 

However, capital expenditures 
are expected to increase for the 
third consecutive year, to between 
$60- and $65-million, with heavy 
emphasis on plant improvement 
programs and other cost reduction 
measures. 

“Shipments of generating appara- 
tus often indicate the volume of all 
types of capital equipment being 
delivered to customers. In this re- 
spect, generating apparatus ship- 
ments next year should be up 
slightly over 1960,” Mr. Cresap 
pointed out in his year-end report. 

The trend toward fewer, but 
larger units, with greater efficien- 
cies is expected to continue. Thus, 
competition per unit is increased. 


The aluminum industry seems 
optimistic about the year ahead, 
encouraged in part by the utility 
industry’s EHV uses of aluminum 
for cable, towers and substations. 
Another promising prospect: trans- 
former manufacturers’ use of alu- 
minum strip conductor in coil 
windings. If acceptance for this in- 
novation can be gained generally, 
it would open up a new 12,500-ton 
market. 

Cornell C. Maier, general sales 
manager, electrical conductor divi- 
sion of Kaiser Aluminum, and 
Chemical Sales, Inc., has forecast 
a 10-percent increase in sales of 
overhead conductor this year, pri- 
marily due to the several EHV 
projects planned by utilities. “For 
the first time,” he said, “a really 
significant percentage of our trans- 
mission cable sales will include 
extra-high-voltage conductors. An- 
other relatively new development 
which will continue to influence our 
sales and research efforts is the 
growing popularity of residential 
underground distribution systems.” 


Effect of Anti-Trust Action 


Undoubtedly, another factor 
which may effect manufacturers in 
1961 will be the reactions of utility 
buyers to the guilty pleas entered 
by 19 of the largest manufacturers 
in the government price fixing and 
bid rigging trial recently in Phila- 
delphia. 

At least one manufacturer has 
evidenced an opinion that, due to 
recent drastic price cuts, utility 
buyers now feel that they have paid 
inflated prices in the past. How this 
feeling, if at all industry wide, will 
effect sales this year, remains to be 
seen. 

To sum up, manufacturers look to 
a somewhat improved year, in 1961, 
but not until the third quarter is 
business expected to pick up ap- 
preciably. There is plenty of pro- 
ductive capacity available, but the 
profit-squeeze may reduce this and 
research and development, unless 
cost saving techniques can be em- 
ployed. However, prices will prob- 
ably even out a bit, and may go up 
slightly. 

All in all, it should turn out to be 
a relatively good year, but without 
producing any outstanding records. 
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ELECTRIC-UTILITY CONSTRUCTION 
HITS $4.6-BILLION FOR 1961—UP 8.9% 


Budgeted expenditures for power-system expansion in 1961 
total $4.6-billion. Generation budget is up 7.95 percent over 
1960 expenditures; transmission up 23.36 percent; distribu- 


tion up 3.07 percent; and general plant up 15.48 percent. 


GENERATION 
$1,848,431,000 


TRANSMISSION LINES 
$487,264,000 


TRANSMISSION SUBSTATIONS 
$359,243,000 


ero CIRCUITS 
$1,045,660,0 


RURAL aed EXTENSIONS 
$292,000,0 


DISTRIBUTION SUBSTATIONS 
$340,160,000 


GENERAL PLANT 
$229,606,000 
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1961 CONSTRUCTION BUDGET ALLOCATIONS 


(BASED ON EL&P SURVEY ANALYSIS) 


200 400 600 800 1,100 1,200 1,400 1,600 1,800 2,000 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Advance reports direct to 
from our electric utilities disclos 
that they have budgeted a su 
stantial over-all increase in ne 
construction for 1961. It all addsv 
to an 8.9 percent increase over the 
new-construction expenditures ; 
reported for 1960. 

This composite picture of a 
lies ahead comes from utilitix 
possessing over 81 percent of 
total generating capability of thal 
dustry. 7 

The accompanying chart shov 
the over-all 1961 budget allocatie 
to major categories of new facilit 
For comparison, here are the co 
responding figures reported as ai 


tual expenditures in 1960: i 
Category Spent in 196 
Generation’... = 2 $1,712,329,00 
Transmission a 
ings 5.02 eee 403,200,0€ 
Transmission 
Substations 22 232] 282,988,0( 
Distribution ¢ 
Circuits 1,021,203,0¢ 
Rural Line : 
Extensions... 22 279,996, 00 
Distribution ; 
Substations _. ~~ 326,589, 00 


General Plant _____ 198,830,00 

Reference to EL&P’s forecast < 
1960 expenditures, which was pul 
lished in our Jan. 15, 1960, issu 
will show that generation expend 
tures held extremely close to th 
predicted figure: $1,716,000,000 pre 
dicted—$1,712,329,000 reported ¢ 
spent. Distribution-circuit expend 
tures exceeded EL&P’s estimate 
$1,021,203,000 vs. $968,000,000. Es 
penditures for transmission line 
were cut back from $440,000,000 1 
$403,200,000; transmission substé 
tions from $352,000,000 to $282,988 
000; rural line extensions fro 
$308,000,000 to $279,996,000; dis 
bution substations from $396,00 
000 to $326,589,000; and gener 
plant from $220,000,000 to $198,8 
000. 

For the information and guid 
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he electrical manufacturers, de- 
ed tabulations are included in 
; report which show the approxi- 
te breakdown of anticipated 1961 
enditures for new equipment 
facilities in all categories of new 
struction. 


Same Factors Delay Program 


\S was reported a year ago, 
iculties encountered in acquiring 
ats-of-way for transmission lines 
| cites for substation continue to 
the utilities’ most severe handi- 
}in carrying out system-expan- 
1 plans. 
‘urther severe handicaps include 
ure of suppliers to meet equip- 
nt delivery promises, and short- 
of design engineers and drafts- 
n. 
ne utility executive commented 
t his utility has found it neces- 
y to use outside firms to assist 
h engineering design due to the 
rtage of trained personnel with- 
he company. 
flere are some of the more perti- 
t supplementary comments 
en regarding the factors which 
st aggravate delays in construc- 
1) programs: 
Interposing highway or other 
ic work into construction 
edule, thereby delaying planned 
struction.” 
Most of our delays are caused 
the shifting of target dates by 
tomers or public authorities. For 
mple, the target dates on de- 
ypment of new subdivisions are 
n changed on short notice. Con- 
iction of new facilities for indus- 
is often delayed because of cus- 
er’s delay in completion of serv- 
contracts or in giving notice of 
hange in service requirements. 
ays are normal when it comes to 
eating facilities for highway, 
er or other governmental proj- 
; Often very little information 
be obtained as to the target 
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TABLE | 
ee 
POWER GENERATION CONSTRUCTION 


1961 Estimated Expenditures (Based on EL&P Survey Analysis) 
ee 
A—Structures 


Amount 
Ground Improvements $ 16,077,000 
Main Building Substructures 48,048,000 
Main Building Superstructures 74,105,000 
Main Building Steel 64,680,000 
Lighting 9,055,000 
Miscellaneous Structures 4,805,000 


ee ne Oe et ee eee ee ee 
Total Structures $ 216,770,000 
a ee eR eee: Meee Me 
B—Boiler Plant 


Steam Boilers and Accessories $ 366,274,000 
Draft Systems 41,026,000 
Feedwater Systems 71,333,000 
Instruments and Meters 12,751,000 
Boiler Plant Piping 130,838,000 
Fuel and Ash Handling 40,656,000 
Miscellaneous Steel and Iron 13,490,000 


Total Boiler Plant $ 676,368,000 


C—Turbine Plant 


Turbine-Generators and Accessories $ 444,629,000 
Condensing and Cooling Equipment 71,702,000 
Circulating Water System 63,017,000 
Instruments and Meters 4,620,000 

Total Turbine Plant $ 583,968,000 

D—Electrical Plant (Excluding Switchyard) 

Main Power Equipment $ 39,732,000 
Auxiliary Power Equipment 75,214,000 
Misc. Equipment and Communication 1,109,000 
Temporary Power and Light 5,174,000 


nm mee ee rnrnEnnnnnRR RR NNER ERE RRR Renee 


Total Electrical Plant $ 121,229,000 


E—Miscellaneous Equipment (Cranes, Hoists, 
Air Compressors, Machine Shops, Fire 


Protection, Locker Rooms, etc.) $ 17,187,000 
ee ieee ee od Sees 8 IS ee 
F—Spare Parts $ 7,392,000 

G—Top Charges (Professional Services, Field 
Supervision, Temporary Construction 
Facilities, Miscellaneous Construction 
Expense) $ 225,086,000 
TOTAL GENERATION CONSTRUCTION $1,848,000,000 


TABLE Il 


TRANSMISSION SYSTEM CONSTRUCTION 
1961 Estimated Expenditures (Based on EL&P Survey Analysis) 


Amount 


Power Transformers $ 67,760,000 


Circuit Breakers 50,820,000 


Switch Equipment (Including Disconnect and 


Air Breaker Switches) 16,940,000 
Insulators 29,645,000 
Connectors, Clamps, Splices, Armor Rods 12,705,000 
Wire (Including Aerial Cable) 143,990,000 
Cable (Including Potheads and Underground Cable) 16,940,000 
Pole Structures (Including Hardware) 67,760,000 
Tower Structures 25,410,000 
Engineering 42,350,000 
Other (Including Substation Structures) 8,470,000 


Total Equipment $ 482,790,000 


Labor 364,210,000 


TOTAL TRANSMISSION CONSTRUCTION $ 847,000,000 


TABLE lil 


DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM CONSTRUCTION 
1961 Estimated Expenditures (Based on EL&P Survey Analysis) 


Amount 
Poles $ 83,891,000 
Crossarms 23,489,000 
Hardware (includes hardware for guys) 57,046,000 
Steel Strand (Includes guys) 5,033,000 
Overhead Conductors 152,682,000 
Connectors (As applied to conductors) 8,389,000 


Cable 60,402,000 
Insulators and Insulator Hardware 13,423,000 
Switches, Cutouts, Fuses and Arresters 50,335,000 


TABLE Ill continued on page opposite 


date until the contractor starts 1 
move in on the job.” 

“Building permits—variance in 
building ordinance usually re- 
quired.” 


“Program Speeded Or Slowed?” 


A number of utility executives 
commented as to the reasons for a 
change of pace in their new-con- 
struction program during 1960 
Here are the more significant ob: 
servations: 

“Slowed down about 15% from 
that budgeted a year ago. Load 
growth less than forecast a year age 
because of poorer economic cli 
mate.” ; 

“Slow down—building too much 
reserve into system too rapidly.” 

“No change excepting that entire 
physical plant is getting into better 
shape to take care of existing and 
forecast loads.” 

Only about eight percent of the 
utilities reported that increasing 
cost and difficulty of raising new 
capital is handicapping expansior 
plans. One respondent commented 
“We are seeking increased revenué: 
to increase rate of return.” Another 
observed that “Increasing cost © 
capital is always a problem but tc 
date has not prevented new con 
struction when and where essen- 
tial.” 

As to specific action which sho 
be taken by the industry to 


advocated “greater depreciation al- 
lowance under F. I. T.” while a 
other limited himself to the com 
ment “fair value.” 


Lower Increase In Peak 


During 1960, the over-all average 
peak demand of the responden 
utilities was 107.2 percent of thi 
1959 composite peak demand. Las 
year the figure for 1959 over 195i 
was 109.8 percent. ; 

For the respondent utilities, 4 
percent experienced their 1960 all 
time peak within the July-August 
September period; 50 percent ii 
December. 
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Summary Comments 


It appears from the information 
ported herein that 1961 is des- 
1ed to be a busy and challenging 
ar for the electric utilities, and 
r the electrical manufacturing 
mpanies which serve this indus- 
y. 

Increased load is the prime req- 
site for all concerned. Cumula- 
ye effects of the industry’s con- 
rted promotional effort should 
ovide a great stimulus. 


note of thanks— 

Once again; profound thanks are 
1e the busy utility executive staffs 
roughout the country who have 
ovided the information that 
akes possible this annual report 
1 the industry’s construction pro- 
‘am for the new year. 
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TABLE Ill (Continued) 


Circuit Breakers 52,012,000 


eee ee ee ee 
Regulators 18,456,000 

aa ae ee eee 
Capacitors 20,134,000 

ee ee ee ee ee 
Transformers 


Power Ratings (Above 500 kya) 75,502,000 
Distribution Ratings (500 kva and below) 265,096,000 
Meters and Metering Equipment 110,736,000 


Se Se a Se ee Ee ee A 
Street Light Fixtures and Supports 
(Includes only street lighting facilities 


owned and operated by electric utilities) 10,067,000 
Misc. Station Electrical Equipment, Buses and Grounds 25,167,000 
Underground Ducts and Manholes (Installed) 55,368,000 
Structures (Installed) 36,912,000 
Installation Labor, Equipment and Overhead 

Costs (Not included in “Underground ducts 

and manholes” and “’Structures”’) 553,680,000 

TOTAL DISTRIBUTION CONSTRUCTION $1,677,820,000 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 
INVESTOR-OWNED COMPANIES 
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UTILITIES YEAR-END STATEMENTS 
SPELL OUT BIG CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


Some of the best proof that 1961 
can be a “good” year is found in the 
electric utility industry’s construc- 
tion budgeting, computed and re- 
corded elsewhere in these EL&P 
survey findings, though these fig- 
ures are not presented in any 
geographical breakdown, nor are 
statistics identified with individual 
companies. The year-end state- 
ments of the companies tell an even 
more significant story about such 
area-by-area optimism for doing 
business the coming year. 

Company by company, across the 
whole United States, the betting on 
the future is as strong as ever. 
These commitments support with 
telling emphasis the utility manage- 
ment view typified by EEI’s Pres. 
Sherman Knapp: “I’m confident 
that the slowing trend of 1960 will 
reverse itself completely with a 
quick recovery for the nation’s 
economy in ’61. I personally believe 
the ‘peddlers of economic woe’ who 
haunt American business with the 
prediction that 1961 will be a ‘bad’ 
year are wrong again...” 

Here, section by section over the 
nation, are brief summaries of the 
construction plans announced by 
electric utilities at the outset of the 
new year: 


The EAST Builds Big 


NEW ENGLAND ELECT. SYSTEM, en- 
couraged by prospects for new 
highs in both electric and gas sales 
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as well as in earnings, expects to 
spend about $12-million for new 
construction in 1961. This augments 
a $30-million program undertaken 
through 1960. Major construction 
jobs include the new Brayton Point 
tidewater steam electric station at 
Somerset, Mass. (initial capacity of 
over 500,000-kw) and the 230,000- 
volt transmission line to connect a 
sub-station at Sterling, Mass. with 
the Niagara Mohawk system, begin- 
ning in 1962. 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON CO. of N. Y. 
has shaped a budget that adds up to 
a whopping $1-billion for new plant 
and equipment over the next five 
years. Most prominent addition to 
ConEd’s generating facilities in 
1961: The Indian Point nuclear sta- 
tion. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECT. CO. plans ex- 
penditures of $73-million in ’61, off 
a bit from the $78-million of ’60. 
During the five-year period, 1961- 
65, construction outlays are ex- 
pected to be in the neighborhood of 
$450-million. 


BALTIMORE GAS & ELECT. CO. ex- 
pects to devote $36-million of a total 
$45-million budget to electric con- 
struction in 1961. Included in this 
total is a figure of $19-million for 
new generating capacity and as- 
sociated transmission facilities, with 
the remainder to be spent largely 
on expansion and improvements to 


the company’s transmission and dis 
tribution systems. The first 191,000 
kw steam-electric unit of the ney 
Chas. P. Crane station is schedule 
for commercial operation by ear 
summer, when the company’s | 
erating capacity will reach a 
1.5-million kw. Baltimore G. & EK? 
construction outlays over the ne; 
five years will exceed $250-millic 
(including about 80-percent fo 
development of the electric sys 
tem), giving the company a tot 
utility plant investment of mor 
than three-quarters of a billion do! 
lars by the end of this period. © 


ATLANTIC CITY ELECT. CO. is schec 
uling a 1961 construction prog 
costing $22,770,000, part of a fix 
year program that totals $116-mi 
lion for the construction budget. B 
the end of 1965 the company w 
have well over a quarter billio 
dollars invested in facilities to sery 
Southern New Jersey. 


POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER CO. wi 
spend $55-million in ’61, with plar 
for allocation of $40-million eae 
in 1962 and 1963. With the $37 
million spent in 1960, this will p 
PEPCO over the $300-million mar 
for new construction in the las 
years. 


-G 


SOUTH: Budgets Bigger | 


FLORIDA POWER CO. is shaping 
new 1961 construction budget th 
will approximate $40-million. Th 
compares with the 1960 construs 
tion budget of about $32.5-millio 


CAROLINA P. & L. is budgeting for 
$37-million expansion in ’61, vs th 
$26-million expenditure in ’60. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY will spen 
over $70-million in expansion in t 
new year as opposed to the $f 
million worth of planning in 196 


MID-WEST: Stable, Growing 


AMERICAN ELECT. POWER SYSTEM - 
working from a total budget 
$116,118,000 for ’61, including $59. 
million for generation, $16.6-milli¢ 
for transmission and $34.6-milli 
for distribution. Of this, Ap 
lachian Power Co. is to spend $61 
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lion, Ohic Power Co. $25.1-mil- 
1, Kentucky Power Co. $8.5-mil- 
1, Wheeling Elect. Co. $1.6-mil- 
1 and Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
3-million. A large share of the 
iget category calling for the big- 
t increase—nearly $20-million 
hydro electric facilities—will go 
the Smith Mountain pumped 
rage project. Close to $53-million 
; been allocated for extention or 
orovement of American Elect. 
wer System’s transmission and 
tribution lines. The 1961 program 
npares with 1960 expenditures 
$112-million, and this year’s out- 
will bring to more than $1.5- 
lion the capital expenditures of 
iP’s six operating utilities since 


. end of World War II. 


YTON POWER & LIGHT CO.’s $15- 
lion construction program for 
1 includes as the largest single 
m more than $5-million for elec- 
= distribution. In 1960, when the 
npany budgeted $17.3-million for 
struction, this utility’s total in- 
stment passed the $300-million 
rk. 


IRTHERN STATES POWER CO. will 
nd an estimated $48-million for 
w construction in 1961 (including 
5-million for extending its natu- 
gas service). Also included in 
» ’61 outlay is a $7-million ex- 
aditure for Northern States’ atom- 
plant being built near Sioux 
lls, S. D. and expected to be in 
eration in ’62. 


SCONSIN POWER & LIGHT CO. is 
erating from a 1961 construction 
dget total of $15,772,000 for elec- 
e facilities, part of an overall 
al (including gas and water) of 
),891,000. In the spending for new 
ctric facilities is $7-million for a 
ond unit of the Wisconsin utili- 
s Nelson Dewey generating sta- 
n. 


INSUMERS POWER COMPANY in 
31 will spend over $98-million— 
lecrease from the 1960 budget of 
)6-million. 


E CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMI- 
TING COMPANY will make con- 
uction expenditures of $38-mil- 
n in ’61, an increase from the 1960 
dget which called for $23-million. 
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The increase is due chiefly to the 
purchase and installation of the 
Lake Shore Plant (a fourth 250,000- 
kilowatt generating unit) which is 
scheduled for service in 1962. Total 
construction expenditures for the 
next five years are estimated to 
$180-million. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY plans a 
construction budget of $60-million 
for ’61, with $22-million going to 
transmission and distribution; $6- 
million to complete the Meramen 
Unit 4; $16-million to the Taum 
Sauk plant; $3-million to the Mis- 
souri Power & Light Co., and $1- 
million to Missouri Edison. 


TOLEDO EDISON CO. plans new con- 
struction for which some $9.3-mil- 
lion has been allocated in the 1961 
budget—an amount nearly $3-mil- 
lion greater than was spent in 1960. 
Largest single item in this utility’s 
construction program is $2.5-million 
for continuing construction on a 
third generating unit for the com- 
pany’s Bay Shore Station. The 1961 
construction program will bring 
Edison’s expansion total to $133- 
million in the past 10 years. 


WEST: All-time Highs 


P. S. CO. OF COLORADO and its sub- 
sidiaries have drawn up a construc- 
tion budget of $55,449,000 for 1961 
—an all-time high for the company. 
Of this total, electric operations will 
require $33,520,000. Major expend- 
itures will cover construction of a 


150,000-kw generating unit and de- 
sign of another of this size, as well 
as extension of the company’s 115,- 
000-v transmission lines. One new 
line will be convertible to a 230,- 
000-v system, now in the planning 
stage. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
and subsidiaries plan a construction 
program of approximately $21.5- 
million for 1961. This is another ex- 
pansion in budget from the two 
previous years 1960 ($17.3-million) 
and 1959 ($14.3-million). 


SOUTHWEST: New, Booming 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECT. CO. has pro- 
jected expenditures of more than 
$500-million over the 15-month pe- 
riod running through the end of 
1961. The second of two 330,000-kw 
units at PG&E’s Pittsburg power- 
plant is scheduled for completion in 
the coming year, and work is be- 
ginning at the Morro Bay power- 
plant on the first of two more such 
units. These power units, largest in 
the West, cost about $40-million 
each. 


SAN DIEGO GAS & ELECT. CO. has set 
a preliminary 1961 capital expendi- 
ture budget of $29-million, includ- 
ing $10.5-million for construction of 
the second South Bay generating 
unit. 


PUBLIC SERV. CO. OF NEW MEXICO 
has projected a 1961 budget in- 


EL&P SURVEY: HIGHLIGHTS OF GROWTH IN ‘61 


@ Total Spending: $3.41-billion 

@ EEI Advertising Budget: $2.6-million 
@ No. 1 Problem: Rising Costs 

@ Residential Sales: 205.9-Billion Kwh 


e Industrial Sales: 350-Billion Kwh 


@ Commercial Sales: 123.9-Billion Kwh 
@ Number of customers: 

Increase of 59.8-million 
@ Cost of Residential and Rural 


Electricity remains only 1.3% 


of Disposable Personal Income 


me 
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volving construction expenditures 
of $13,175,314. Included in this new 
expansion is $5,806,171 for work on 
a third unit (66,000-kw) for the 
utility’s Reeves Station, to be in 
service by mid-’62. 


ARIZONA PUBLIC SERVICE CO. esti- 
mates a 1961 construction budget 
of $63,900,000. (In 1960, the utility 
budgeted $19.5-million for new 
electric and gas facilities expansion 
in the first half of the year.) Major 
projects underway include the com- 
pany’s second major coal-fired plant 
(a 350,000-kw facility located on 
the Navajo Indian Reservation, to 
be on the line in 1963) and a 65- 
mile, 230,000-volt transmission line 
interconnecting Arizona P.S. with 
the Utah Power & Light Co. 


NORTHWEST: Catching Up 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRA- 
TION plans a $19-million construc- 
tion program for calendar-year 
1961, compared to expenditures of 
$20.5-million in 1960. Contract con- 
struction work is budgeted at about 
$4.45-million, compared with $6.28- 
million the year before. Contracts 
proposed for execution in the first 
half of the year include $460,000 for 
96 miles of right-of-way clearing, 
$1.9-million for transmission line 
construction and about $2-million 
for 24 substations or substation ad- 
ditions, 


PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT CO., with a 
$28.6-million construction outlay 
planned in 1961, will nearly match 
the $29-million expenditures of 
1960. Largest portion of the ’61 


Federal Construction: Big Increases in FY ‘61 
Uy. S. DEPT. OF INTERIOR—ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION* 


FY 1960 


Generating ‘Facilities. -.22--0..-.--x-ee- ee eee 


$10,300,000 


Transmission: Facilities: <c2.2.-.s- cs. ee eh ee 9,724,000 ' 0 
Substatiotss (5 0... cS cae ag geo re er ee 4,014,000 0 
Tootead chs -sycs Sol sibenecobe ig cto Moloch nA a $24,038,000 575500 
* Total cost basis, not including land and land rights, engineering, etc. : 
% 
U. S. CORPS OF ENGINEERS—ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION t 


Generating, Facilities: 0202570 tice eenet snare 


Transmission Facilities) .....---2--2..20....-sceeeee- cece ree 


Substations 


; 
Sg siete eae $143,658,000 _$163,490,00 
raee tee ee se As 8. 113,158,000 146,840,00' 
cSaetoee 21,500,000 16,650,001 
<a eee $269,316,000 $326,980,00 


budget total will be used to expand 
T & D facilities—$11-million for 
transmission, $13-million for distri- 
bution. A 230-kv line in Wyoming 
will account for the largest share 


of the transmission expenditures; 


while modernization and extension 
of a distribution system serving a 
large U. S. Steel taconite project 
under development at Atlantic City 
calls for the largest part of the dis- 
tribution portion. (In a year-end an- 
nouncement of a pending merger 
of Pacific P. & L. Co. with the Cali- 
fornia Oregon Power Co., officials 
of the two companies noted that 
construction requirements of the 
companies in the next 10 years 
would total more than $500,000,000, 
to nearly double the present utility 
plant investment.) 


PORTLAND GENERAL ELECTRIC 
will raise to $16.5-million its 
penditures for new T & D facilitie 
in 1961, from a total outlay of $12, 
084,000 for this purpose in 19f 
(The figures do not include ¢ 
penditures for starts on new gene: 
tion facilities.) PGE had od 
about $13-million for general lin 
and distribution construction in "59 
budgeted $11.6-million for 60. 


WASHINGTON WATER POWER COA 


million, with $4-million going t 
the company’s electric system. Th 
largest expenditures will includ 
$700,000 for extension of electr. 


and $110,000 on street lighting. 


ee es ee 
: 
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BO |inDusTRY IN CONFERENCE 


IF-ANS Conferences Hear About Progress Toward Goal: 


ey to Competitive Nuclear Power—Getting Most 
rom Reactor Core, for Longest Time, at Lowest Cost 


Reports on progress toward the 
ey goal of getting most from a re- 
ctor core for the longest time at 
ae lowest overall cost .. . hints at 
1e magnitude of the unprecedented 
pportunity in the nuclear space 
ower field for industry to surpass 
ll previous technical achievement 

. and a broad range of nuclear 
nergy activities in other areas 
rom pure science to practical 
ower application—these were the 
ecounts given to some 1500 repre- 
entatives of private industry and 
overnment who attended meet- 
ngs of the Atomic Industrial Fo- 
um and The American Nuclear So- 
iety (and the Atomfair West) in 
yan Francisco in December. 

A report on progress in resolving 
xoblems which a year ago stood 
etween the “current” and the “po- 
ential” nuclear plant was pre- 
ented by Dr. Frank K. Pittman, 
lirector of the division of reactor 
levelopment of the U. S. Atomic 
inergy Commission. 

Dr. Pittman announced “signi- 
icant progress in solving the cen- 
ral problem of competitive nuclear 
mergy—getting the most power 
rom a reactor core for the longest 
ime at the lowest overall cost.” He 
said: 

“We are beginning to accumulate 
tatistically important irradiation 
jata—not only from capsules and 
n-pile loops but more importantly 
rom large-scale operating reactors 
ike Shippingport, Dresden and 
Yankee—on the more or less conven- 
ional fuel and cladding material. 
Available evidence is that uranium 
»xide can stand extremely long ex- 
sosure, with perhaps an upper limit 
n the range of 60-70-thousand 
MWD/T. 

“Tt now is believed possible to 
provide metallic fuels for.use at 
temperatures in excess of the 1200 
degrees Fahrenheit minimum con- 
sidered by many to be necessary 
for power production. 

“Work on uranium carbide as 
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fuel material has been carried out 
in many laboratories with marked 
success. 

“Use of powder metallurgy tech- 
niques to develop alloys and cer- 
mets of aluminum as a fuel clad- 
ding and core structure material 
seems assured with the develop- 
ment of satisfactory commercial 
sources and of satisfactory tech- 
niques for closure and welding. 

“Use of zirconium as a fuel clad- 
ding and core material has not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as we had hoped. 
We still are pursuing an active de- 
velopment program aimed at re- 
ducing still further the cost of 
reactor grade zirconium and im- 
proving its high temperature me- 
chanical properties and resistance 
to corrosion by steam.” 

“The United States must lead the 
world in advanced nuclear tech- 
nology,” declared Congressman 
Chet Holifield of Los Angeles, vice- 
chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and scheduled 
for the chairmanship in the coming 
session. 

As to the nuclear frontiers in the 


1960s he asserted that our policy 
should be “leadership and urgency 
but not recklessness—calculated 
speed but not waste.” 

In his keynote address, Rep. 
Holifield emphasized the impor- 
tance of developing nuclear power 
for application in outer space pro- 
grams and advocated increasing 
our nuclear rocket propulsion en- 
gine capability; more concerted ef- 
fort on development of nuclear 
power devices for the supply of 
auxiliary power for space vehicles. 

-Francis K. McCune, retiring 
president of the AIF and vice-presi- 
dent of General Electric’s Engi- 
neering Services, predicted that 
America’s industries have an op- 
portunity in the nuclear space 
power field to surpass all their pre- 
vious technical achievements. Sig- 
nificant steps in development of nu- 


-clear power sources for space vehi- 


cles have already been made and ~ 
the successful completion of three 
static ground tests in connection 
with the Rover project must be 
taken as major technical achieve- 
ment,” he noted. 


Industry—AEC 
Relations Reviewed 


Stephen P. Cobb, executive of 
the nuclear energy committee, Na- 


W. Kenneth Davis (at rostrum), vice-president of Bechtel Corp., presided over a general session 
of the AIF conference devoted to “Problems in Initiating a Power Reactor Project.” The speakers 
(I. to r.) were: Ray E. Untereimer, professor of the dept. of economics, U. of California; B. John 
Garrick, chief nuclear scientist, Holmes & Narver, Inc.; Louis H. Roddis, Jr., president, Pennsylvania 
Elec. Co.; and Sidney M. Stoller, a consulting engineer of N. Y. 


tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers, asked: Are private facilities 
being utilized to the best extent as 
regards production and procure- 
ment of goods and services, or is 
the work being performed to too 
large an extent in government- 
owned facilities? 

Mr. Cobb pointed out that the 
“Atomic Energy Act of 1954 states 
as one of the U. S. policies that the 
development, use and control of 
atomic energy shall be directed to 
strengthen free competition in pri- 
vate enterprise.” Then he charged 
that “actual implementation of this 
policy by the AEC has not been 
consistent.” 

He declared there are reasons 
for the inconsistencies and ex- 
plained: 

“This business concerns itself 
with scientific and engineering 
problems of amazing complexity 
and also is surrounded by a maze 
of administrative rules and regula- 
tions well in excess of other heavily 
regulated industries. It suffers from 
a high order schizophrenia—on one 
hand it is attempting to develop a 
normal competitive industry; on 
the other the government in many 
cases is the only customer for the 
industry and the government total- 
ly owns and allocates the basic raw 
material.” 

Mr. Cobb cited examples to show 
that in some cases the cost factors 
--used by industry and the AEC are 
not the same. And he added: 

“This shows need for some sort 
of evaluation of industrial and AEC 
cost principles with a view toward 
making them more comparable. It 
also shows that industry, operating 
on a unit price bid, must include a 
risk factor that AEC does not have 
to do. The AEC, operating on a 
‘best efforts basis’, assumes no risk 
and thus can come up with pro- 
jected costs lower than industry’s. 

“One recommendation to help 
this situation would be for AKC, 
in determining its costs for a given 
operation, to segregate it com- 
pletely from all other operations 
already in existence. This would 
result in a more equitable compari- 
son of overheads.” 

In closing, the NAM representa- 
tive declared: 

“The AEC staff must agree and 
want to develop a private nuclear 
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Nuclear industry “summit meeting” is held in- 
formally by Miles C. Leverett, president of 
ANS and Francis K. McCune, president (re- 
tiring) of AIF. 


industry. An atmosphere of will- 
ingness to have such growth will be 
far more effective than to have it 
forced on AEC by outside pres- 
sures.” 

B. John Garrick, chief nuclear 
scientist, and Wayne J. Costley, 
project scientist of Holmes and 
Narver, Inc., jointly discussed this 
problem: How can an applicant for 
a reactor operating license provide 
the AEC with reasonable assurance 
that the use of his facility will not 
be inimical to the health and safety 
of the public? 


Their advice included these sug- . 


gestions: “In putting together a 
team to develop a reactor project, 
safety must be emphasized equally 
as much as reactor design. The two 
must go hand in hand in order that 
the public be protected and the de- 


sign can be optimized throughout 


its development in light of the safe- 
guards that it requires. 

“At the time when a permit is 
needed to begin translating ideas 
from the drawing board into physi- 
cal reality it is necessary to demon- 
strate that a reactor of the type 
chosen can be built with safety on 
the site in question. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the applicant to set 
down what is known about the re- 
actor, which of its features are al- 
ready an established part of reactor 
technology, what. research and de- 
velopment will be undertaken to 
provide information on its less cer- 
tain features, 

“Selection of a site can constitute 
the greatest single barrier against 
serious mishap, yet its selection 
must be made very early in the life 
of the project and on the basis of 
rather nominal information. Yet, a 
thorough safety analysis should be 
made... and the applicant should 
recognize that the information ac- 
cumulated benefits him more than 


Fritz F. Herman, counsel for 
atomic power equipment dep; 
ment, General Electric Comp 
stated: 

“The Nuclear safety issues 
on the frontiers of technology. 
that reason they frequently 
complex questions of techn 
judgment. In government, in the 
universities and in industry these 
questions have challenged sor 
the most talented of the na’ 
scientists and engineers. Effective 
analysis and resolution of these 
problems requires either qualifica 
tion in the technical disciplines 01 
the advice of persons possessin: 
such qualifications. So there see 
to be three choices: 

“1. To continue the present prac 


trained staff expert except through 
the cumbersome process of fo 
presentations on the record. 
many cases this means that 
initial decision will be a ee ity 
because of an understandable hesi 
tancy to depart from the experi 
view of the hazards evaluation staf 
and the Advisory Committee or 
Reactor Safeguards. 
“2. To permit the Examiner 
obtain technical advice from the 
original reviewing staff or from a 
independent group. Let me empha 
size that the whole group of ad. 
visors, and not just one or twe 
would be required, because the re 
view of the safety problems of | 
reactor need specialized compe 
tence in a large number of techni 
cal disciplines. 
“3. An initial decision by the 
Commissioners acting on the ad 
vice of the original reviewing staff. 
Propose AEC Reorganization — 
¥ 
A proposal of the Atomic Energ; 
Commission be split into two ia 
cies was presented by William I 
Berman and Lee M. Hydeman, 
directors of the atomic energy 
search project of the University 
Michigan Law School. They re 
ommend: 
1. An Atomic Energy Admini 
tration headed by a single exec 
tive who would be responsible f 
conducting the AEC’s operatio 
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pUEL seRvice, 
TESTING 


Atomfair West” exhibits attracted hundreds in the San Francisco activities of the atomic industry. 
ne of the more extensive displays, this Westinghouse exhibit demonstrated services for “com- 


ete nuclear powerplants.” 


nd promotional functions. 
2. An Atomic Energy Board 
thich would assume the present 
afety regulating functions of the 
‘commission, including making 
ules and deciding licensing cases. 
The principal purpose of the rec- 
mmendation is ‘to permit the 
tomic energy industry to benefit 
rom a regulatory system that is 
ot unduly burdensome.” Among 
ther advantages promised would 
e “increased public confidence in 
he operations of the industry.” 
The U. of Michigan authors pre- 
ented a paper titled “The Impact on 
ndustry of the AEC’s Conflicting 
romotional and Regulatory Func- 
ions.” They urged “a good look at 
he regulatory system that has de- 
eloped and at the organizational 
ramework that has given rise to 
he system, in order to determine 
f the system in conducive to ex- 
viditious industrial growth.” 
Messrs. Berman and Hydeman 
juoted one observer’s comment that 
mever has a government agency 
een directed to present so many 
aces to industry at the same time 
nd never were the resulting rela- 
ionships between government and 
ndustry so complex.” They added: 
The burden of the total responsi- 
ilities of the Commissioners is too 
reat to devote adequate time to 
egulatory problems. The other pos- 
ibility is that self-consciousness 
bout their combined promotional 
md regulatory functions has led 
hem to shy away from more active 
articipation in licensing matters!” 
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Overseas: Long-range Plans 


At a general session covering 
“Nuclear Developments Abroad: 
Changing Times,” prospects for a 
nuclear industry across the seas 
were discussed. 


EURATOM—Curt Heidenreich of 
Brussels: 

“lm the long term there will be 
need for a sizeable quantity of 
atomic power. Therefore, we feel 
it is indispensable to have in the 
community a number of full-scale 
reactors so our engineers can learn 
their trade and we can improve our 
knowledge of the economics of nu- 
clear energy.” 


FRANCE—Andre Hannothiaux: 


“The nuclear policy of Electricite 
de France calls for doing enough in 
order to be ready in due time, but 
avoiding the wasting of money by 
doing too much. We will build only 
prototypes until the day when the 
cost of nuclear kwh is competitive 
with the cost of conventional power. 

“My own guess is that it will be 
around 1970. We in France are not 
too pessimistic about the possibility 
of producing nuclear power at a 
competitive price.” 
JAPAN—Juzaburo Tereda: 

“Both government and industry 
in Nippon started work at the be- 
ginning of 1960 to revise his coun- 
try’s nuclear program. This new 
program covers 20 years, with a 
major goal: installation of 1-million 
kw of nuclear capacity in the first 
decade.” 


American Nuclear Society 
Sessions Draw Over 1000 


A wealth of technical information 
was presented to over 1000 dele- 
gates in 42 sessions of the American 
Nuclear Society. Among the sig- 
nificant views and revelations were 
these: 


Dr. Edward Teller, University of 
California’s professor of physics at 
large, urges that a study be made 
of the feasibility of locating nuclear 
power plants underground to pro- 
tect them from atomic attack. Al- 
though the idea is dismissed by 
some as too costly, he said, the plan 
actually may be cheaper than con- 
structing such plants on the surface. 
And such an indestructible stock- 
pile of nuclear energy could be the 
key to America’s recovery after a 
war. 


Plans for disposal of radioactive 
waste into deep geologic formations 
were described by the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory’s Wallace De 
Laguna, who stated that disposal 
into salt is the method favored by 
many geologists and in particular 
by the Committee on Radioactive 
Waste Disposal of the National 
Academy of Sciences. Salt deposits © 
are widespread in the United States 
and the salt composing in them is, 
with few exceptions, impermeable. 
He noted that it would be possible 
to move out or dissolve out cavities 
in salt and then introduce radio- 
active waste, using the salt not only 
to contain the waste but also to 
support the overburden and seal 
out the ground water. 

A “neutron telescope” was de- 
scribed by Samuel Untemyer II, 
consultant at the Vallecitos Atomic 
Laboratory at Pleasanton, Cali- 
fornia, a component of General 
Electric’s atomic power equipment 
department. The sensitive elec- 
tronic device, developed by Mr. 
Untemyer at Vallecitos enables 
nuclear engineers to “look” through 
the thick steel walls of an atomic 
reactor to see how much steam it is 
producing. He announced it as an- 
other step by GE toward simplifica- 
tion of present reactor instrumenta- 
tion and described it as “basically 
a fast neutron counter in a special 
tube which can measure small dif- 
ferences in the steam output of 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Remote Nuclear Power Projects—ANS Hears Newest Reports — 


Many of the nuclear power proj- 
ects described for ANS delegates 
might be characterized as “way 
out,’ for remote installation re- 
quirements motivated several 
plans; including one designed for 
installation on the moon! 

‘Brief descriptions of these less 
“conventional” nuclear plants fol- 
low: 

1. Performance tests covering 
power output, parallel operation 
and radiation surveys were com- 
pleted in October and a 400-hour 
endurance test was finished No- 
vember 5 for a pressurized water 
nuclear plant designed for installa- 
tion and operation at Camp Cen- 
tury on the Grennland ice cap. The 
design, testing and erection of the 
portable modular nuclear power 
station for this remote Arctic site 
was outlined by W. J. McCool of 
Alco Products Corporation. 

-< This station—a PM-2A — was 
planned for assembly in modules 
limited to 9 feet by 30 inches and 
30,000 pounds and must withstand 
transportation at 20 degrees below 
zero and storage at 50 below zero. 

It is rated at 1560 net kwe, plus 
1,000,000 btu for heating from a 
2000-kwe gross plant. © 

The design had to overcome these 
problems: (1) Dissipation of con- 
denser heat to the air. An inter- 
mediate glycol solution was used. 
(2) Use of snow for secondary 
shielding. (3) Preventing excessive 
gamma heating in primary system 
foundations and surrounding snow. 
(4) Design of skids and equipment 
to withstand impact requirements 
and low temperature requirements. 
(5) Plant arrangements to fit lineal 
limitations. 

Assembly of the PM-2A started 
June 17, 1960. The ship carrying 
the plant docked at Thule, Green- 
land, July 10. The final units were 
received at Camp Century July 28. 
Testing began during the third 
week of August. Critical loading 
commenced September 26. 


2. An unattended nuclear power 
plant for remote locations was the 
subject of David F. Cope of the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 

Mr. Cope declared that nuclear 
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plants are attractive for remote 
areas because they can produce 
electricity for long periods without 
refueling and, if made sufficiently 
reliable, they might be designed to 
operate unattended. 

The specific question studied, he 
said, was the feasibility of an un- 
attended system for supplying a 
one megawatt load for one year. 
An imposed requirement was that 
the plant be available for field use 
in about four years. The cost, 
weight, efficiency and reparability 
were assumed to be of secondary 
importance to reliability. 

A highly enriched pressurized 
water reactor with a conventional 
steam power system was selected, 
because a program to develop a 
reliable reactor in a limited time 
“should be based on proven con- 
cepts and proven technology,” the 
ORNL representative noted. 

The primary system, which is 
hermetically sealed, is composed of 
the reactor core, coolant pump, 
pressurizer and heat exchange. A 
burnable poison limits gross radio- 
activity change and the negative 
temperature coefficient compen- 
sates for changes not eliminated. 


3. Studies comparing the costs 
of nuclear and conventional power 
at a dozen remote military estab- 
lishments have been completed by 
Kaiser Engineers. The results were 
told the convention by Joseph 
Finke of that firm. 

The generating capabilities in ten 
of the studies ranged from 5000 to 
40,000 kilowatts and two were less 
than 5000 kw. 

Some of the criteria used were: 
fixed charges, consisting of straight- 
line depreciation over an assumed 
20-year lifetime; no taxes, insur- 
ance or interest on investments; no 
charge for use of nuclear fuel. 

Total costs to military services 
for a nuclear plant were appre- 
ciably less than for a conventional 
plant in Okinawa, Thule and the 
three Antarctic sites. Total costs 
were approximately equal for 
Guam and the Nike-Zeus sites. In 
the other cases the costs for con- 
ventional plants were less than for 
nuclear plants. 


‘rocket to the moon and then ex 


4. Now for a nuclear power plant 
on the moon! 

A reactor for such a plant, de-: 
signed by Argonne National Lak 
oratory engineers, was described int 
a paper presented by J. C. Carter, 
a senior mechanical engineer of the} 
staff of Argonne’s Reactor Engi 
neering Division. 

The design of the lunar power 
plant closely resembles that of E 
perimental Breeder Reactor 
which has been in operation sing 
1951 at Argonne’s Idaho Division 
of AEC’s National Reactor Testing 
Station. 

Mr. Carter gave the delegates: 
these descriptive details: | 

The reactor is capable of supply-- 
ing one megawatt of power for a3 
lunar base camp. | 

Because it could be placed below 
the ground, no shielding is provided 
and the blanket customarily used 
in breeder reactors is eliminated! 
inasmuch as there is no necessity) 


to breed additional fuel. 


A novel feature of the reactor is 
the radiator to dissipate unwanted} 
heat. It would be wrapped aroun 
the reactor during transport bi 


: 
[ 
: 
tended when the plant is placed im: 
operation. 


The first nuclear powerplant in the Antarctic 
is scheduled for shipment to the site in pri 
fabricated sections during November, 196] 
Here’s what PM-3A will look like when ir 
stalled on a ridge overlooking the Naval Ai 
Facility at McMurdo Sound, principal bas 
for all U. S. scientific efforts on the southern 
most continent. The 1500-kwe plant is beir 
built by the Martin Co. under contract AEC 
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(Continwed from page 61) 
lected fuel channels in the nuclear 
actor. Mounted above the core of 
i¢ reactor, it can be aimed accu- 
itely at a fuel channel from a dis- 
nee of 20-feet or more and will 
unt fast neutrons coming up out 

that section of the reactor 
rough six-feet of water and sev- 
‘al inches of steel. 
Five of the devices have been in- 
alled at the 180,000-kilowatt Dres- 
sn Nuclear Power Station, built 
r Commonwealth Edison Co. 


Veaver Heads AIF 
Charles H. Weaver of Pittsburgh, 


ice-president of Westinghouse 


lectric Corporation, was elected 
resident of AIF for 1961, succeed- 
ig Francis K. McCune, vice-presi- 
ent of Engineering Services for 
eneral Electric Company, who 
as named an honorary director. 
Vice-presidents of the Forum are: 
ames F’. Fairman, senior vice-pres- 
lent of Consolidated Edison Com- 
any; Roy M. Casper, vice-pres- 
lent of Allis Chalmers Manufac- 
ring Company; Phillip Sporn, 
resident of American Electric 
ower Service Corporation. 

Other officers re-elected are: 
harles Robbins, Executive Mana- 
er and Secretary; Malcolm Tait, 
reasurer. 

Directors elected for three-year 
rms are: James M. Gavin, presi- 
ent of Arthur D. Little, Inc.; E. V. 
[urphee, president of Esso Re- 
sarch and Engineering Company; 
ouis H. Roddis, Jr., president of 
ennsylvania Electric Company; 
alman M. Shapiro, president of 
uclear Materials and Equipment 
orporation; Henry D. Smyth, 
lairman of Princeton University 
esearch Board; Shields Warren, of 
1e Cancer Research Institute, New 
ngland Deaconess Hospital; Hood 
lorthington, technical director, 
tomic Energy Division, E. I. du 
ont de Nemours and Company; 
ubert W. Yunt, executive V-P. of 
iberty Mutual Insuranee Co. _ 
W. Kenneth Davis, vice-president 
‘Bechtel Corporation, was elected 
director for a one-year term. John 
_Floberg, general counsel of Fire- 
one Tire and Rubber Company, 
as named for a two-year term. 
handler C. Ross, vice-president of 
erojet-General Corporation, was 
pointed by the board to serve 
stil the next annual meeting. 
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PCEA-PCGA Administrators Conference Looks Hard 
At Rates, Regulation, Operating Costs, Billing 


Controversy in public discussion? 
Little was limited in the free-wheel- 
ing expressions that characterized 
the sessions of the PCEA -PCGA 
Administrative Services Confer- 
ence held at Scottsdale, Arizona, in 
December. 

Perhaps most of the controversial 
subject matter was covered in the 
two days of discussion on the “Eco- 
nomics of the Utility Industry.” 
(However, in another section, the 
always sensitive area of buyer-sup- 
plier relations was explored in an 
unusually frank and open manner 
—see story on page 30.) 

There was considerable advice 
offered to regulatory commissions. 
Homer R. Ross of the Southern 
Counties Gas Co. of Calif. chal- 
lenged the commissions to avail 
themselves of “real opportunities 
to minimize public resistance to 
necessary rate increases occasioned 
by rising utility costs.” He urged 
a shift in the method of utility prop- 
erty in the direction of fair value, 
permitting an adequate return 
based upon legitimate financial 
requirements without raising the 
rates of return considered subjec- 
tively “reasonable” by the public. 

Mr. Ross also had advice for 
utility management, suggesting that 
it choose methods of operation 
which, although limited by overall 
economic considerations, will maxi- 
mize the earnings base, rather than 
in just “trading dollars.” 

Ross J. Cadenasso, of Blythe & 
Co., Inc., summed up his view of 
the public utility industry’s future 
this way: 

“Poor regulatory climate in some 
areas has prevented the attainment 
of adequate returns by some com- 
panies. Reluctance and delays on 
the part of management in seeking 
rate increases where needed and 
justified have resulted in substand- 
ard returns being reported by some 
utilities. The downward trend in 
the postwar period in the electric 
industry’s return on average net 
utility investment has caused con- 
cern especially since the cost of 
senior capital has been rising. In- 
creases in operating efficiency have 
helped overcome some of this; how- 
ever, there is doubt among some 


students of the industry that future 
technological advances will pro- 
duce the same rate of improved 
efficiency as in the past. 

“We believe, however, that with 
an efficient management and a con- 
structive regulatory attitude which 
recognizes the need for a fair return 
allowance, the public utility indus- 
try should be able to satisfy its 
customers’ burgeoning demands for 
service in an economical and effi- 
cient manner and at the same time 
maintain a safe and rewarding 
haven for a significant portion of 
the savings of the American 
people.” 

Mr. Cadenasso expressed encour- 
agement in another trend where, in 
a number of cases recently commis- 
sions have tended to cut down on 
the “regulatory lag” by permitting 
the use of the rate base at the end 
of the test year instead of the aver- 
age for the year, or going further, 
permitting use of the estimated 
average rate base for the current 
year. “This one year’s advance can 
be quite significant to a fast grow- 
ing utility and may have the effect 
of using a rate base around 10-per- 
cent higher than otherwise,” he 
indicated. 

Mr. Cadenasso noted that in re- 
cent years in California the Com- 
mission has permitted the use of a 
forecast year, the first full year in 
which the new rates are to be effec- 
tive, as a test year, saying that this 
procedure has considerable merit 
as an approach to a solution to the 
problem presented by regulatory 
lag, 


Purpose of Regulation 


W. D. Brooks, of the Tucson Gas, 
Elect. Light & Pwr. Co., discussing 
the determination of rate of return’ 
noted that in businesses other than 
public utilities, the value of the 
business is very often determined 
by its profits, with little or no con- 
sideration given to the original cost 
or reproduction cost of any physical 
property used in the business. To 
apply this method to a regulated 
utility would mean that Commis- 
sions, by changing rates and corre- 
spondingly the return, would con- 
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trol the utilities value — actions 
which are contrary to the purpose 
of regulation, he observed. “By the 
same token, to reverse the proce- 
dure and establish rates and the 
resulting rate of return based 
wholly or largely on a value whose 
chief claim to existence is that it is 
historical, and in the same process 
disallowing as expenses items that 
nonregulated businesses would con- 
sider as normal costs of operation, 
seems to be in conflict with the 
premise of substituting regulation 
for competition,” said Mr. Brooks. 

W. M. Gallavan of PG&E referred 
to past decisions of The California 
Public Utilities Commission which, 
he said, indicate that the utility 
should be given latitude in deter- 
mining the spread of rates as be- 
tween classes and customers. He 
advised: “In these times of rapid 
technological progress, a rate de- 
signed as a mathematical formula 
or by historical trending will lead 
to a rigid set of rates that does not 
fit the needs of'the utility nor of the 
customer. The rates for the future 
should be flexible and adaptable to 
the requirements of both the utility 
and the customer.” 


Re the ‘Right to Manage” 


Geo. S. Coates, of Southern 
Counties Gas Co. discussed “Allow- 
able Operating Expenses.” Sum- 
ming up the significance of a regu- 
latory body’s effect on this area of 
a utility’s operations, he declared: 
“If a Commission’s attitude is un- 
reasonable, earnings will be af- 
fected and long-term benefits can 
be sacrificed on the altar of short- 
time savings.” 

Mr. Coates reviewed recent ex- 
pressions of the California Commis- 
sion regarding expenditures for 
sales promotion, insurance cover- 
age, charitable contributions, sal- 
aries and fringe benefits, particu- 
larly as they include “some recog- 
nition of Management’s right to 
manage its own business.” 

He suggested this result: “If the 
amount allowed for operating in 
your area of responsibility in your 
company is drastically reduced by 
the regulatory commission of your 
state, how you operate is going to 
change. Management, when con- 
fronted with a choice of continuing 
an activity or keeping earnings at a 
satisfactory level, has little choice, 
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even though over-all it is convinced 
it is to the best interests of the 
ratepayer and the shareholder to 
continue the operating expenses at 
a higher level. 

“What can we do that will help 
us bear scrutiny and from time to 
time withstand challenges? This is 
an area all of us can help. We can 
conduct our business in a business- 
like way and we can keep our rec- 
ords so that they supply the facts 
we need when we need them, but 
perhaps more important, we can 
control our expenses,” Mr. Coates 
advised. 


Dangers in Budgeting 


J. S. Long of Northwest Natural 
Gas Co. cited advantages of budget- 
ing in controlling and reducing 
corporate costs. At the same time, 
he conceded, there are “potential 
dangers” in budgeting, such as: 
(1) the failure to accept genuine 
opportunities because the costs 
which they entail are not provided 
for in the budget, (2) the failure 
to reduce costs because expendi- 
tures are running within budget 
limits, and (3) the tendency to 
ask for all-out expense reduction 
efforts, to agree to the reduced 
budget so achieved, and then to 
insist on further reductions. 

Mr. Long suggested: “Across 
the board budget cuts should be 
avoided. When management orders 
a reduction of, say 10 percent in all 
budgets it confesses its inability to 
attack costs intelligently and to 
merit the cooperation of all depart- 
ment managers. The injustice 
brought about by the uniform-per- 
centage cut is evident when we 
consider the different characteris- 
tics of the various departments. It 
may be feasible to reduce some by 
15 percent and shortsighted to trim 
others by even 5 percent.” 

In a discussion of legal aspects 
of rate making, John S. Cooper of 
PG&E recalled that surprisingly 
few rate proceedings on the state 
level are appealed. Moreover, he 
noted, of the cases that are ap- 
pealed, only a very small number 
are reversed by the courts. He ob- 
served that the main reasons for 
the scarcity of court cases related 
to state decision in recent years are 
that the decisions have generally 
been considered satisfactory to all 
parties concerned, and, secondly, 
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the state regulatory agencies hayer 
been granted extremely broad s 
utory powers and the local co 
have not been prone to overturn 
local commission’s decision u 
federal or state constitutional rights 
have been violated. - 2 

John H. Geiger of the Pacifi 
Power & Light Co. expressed thisi 
view: “Fortunately for the ind as-+ 
try you and I serve, the public eo 
apparently seen through the illy 
sions of the public power incor el 
statement. These are encoura 
signs that the citizenry of tha 
Pacific Northwest have a gooa 
understanding of the real issues 
Employees of the electric utility im 
dustry can do a good deal to insure’ 
an enlightened public by tak 
steps to fully understand the issue 
ourselves and informing othe 
The income statement is a goo 
place to start in seeking many ot 
the answers.” | 

M. W. Hart of the California 
Elect. Pwr. Co. proposed utilizing 
the response to the routine cus 
tomer accounting inquiry as a ga 00 
time to promote the advantages | 
the investor-owned utility busin 
as opposed to tax-free competitio: 
He put it this way: 

“There is one customer inquiry 
that stands out above all others ane 
it usually comes in under the guise 
of a routine accounting question’ 
‘Why is my bill so high—and—e 
the government do it cheaper?’ 

“T’m going to sell this man on th 
desirability of free enterprise an¢ 
I can back up every fact and pro % 
every figure. 

“I show my customer the dit 
dends my company has paid 
several years. If he is interest 
I explain to him the various t 
of stock and explain the advantag 
and disadvantages of each. If 
thinks the dividend is high (i 
think so), he.can buy all he we 
on the open market. Most 
tomers don’t want to risk the 
money for such a modest gain. 
he does buy stock in my compat 
that is good, too. 

“Next I go right down our Ba 
ance Sheet and Profit and L 
Statement from our Report 
Stockholders. Under each item 1 
customer receives detailed 
amples such as the cost of a spe¢: 
transformer, a meter, a partict 
service, a line truck, a linemé 
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urly pay, or a meter reader’s 
urly pay. He is told the cost of 
yployee benefits and he is given 
her information in which he may 
‘interested. He may be interested 


current operating or construc-. 


m problems. He can divide our 
mual. or monthly district operat- 
= cost by our number of custom- 
s and see the amount per custom- 
. He can understand generating 
sts, he can understand transmis- 
m losses, and he can understand 
ansformation losses, if you will 
ily explain them in simple lan- 
wage. He can even understand 
preciation, inflation, and general 
fice overhead. Give him a chance 
make a well informed decision 
id the decision will be in your 
vor.” 

In a discussion of “Legal Tools 
Collection,” Frederick K. Stein- 
, Jr. warned that every collection 
fort is accompanied by some 
sk of creating a counterliability 
sainst the company through inten- 
onal wrongs, mistakes or viola- 
ons of government regulation. 
uch risk can be minimized by 
nowledge and care in using cour- 
Sy, caution and common sense, 
> advised. ; 


Customer Inquiries 


R. L. Abbott of the Tucson Gas 
lect. Lgt. and Pwr. Co. included 
lese suggestions in his presenta- 
on on customer inquiry handling: 
1. Every effort should be made to 
yoid possible customer inquiries 
y prebilling preparation, high-low 
1eck and investigations to assure 
; high a rate of accurate billing as 
ossible. 

2. Any changes in company poli- 
7 should be carefully reviewed in 
sgard to the effect on customer 
lations. It is not always possible 
) avoid irritating customers in 
ich cases as rate increases or 
ghtening of credit policies, but the 
apact may be softened in many 
uses by considering the:customer’s 
9sition and preparing accordingly. 
3. Adjustments in billings should 
aly be made when justified by 
mditions disclosed by the investi- 
ation, and not just to satisfy a diffi- 
ult customer. If this policy is not 
lhered to, the utility could invite 
imerous inquiries from friends of 
e@ customers favored by an un- 
ined credit to his account. 
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Management Tests Now Show 
That 7rvaco Turret Derrick Cuts 
Manpower Costs in HALF! 


Shown above is a three-stage Truco Turret Derrick with a special 4’ x 6’ 
aluminum platform recently purchased by an electrical contractor in the 
western mountain states. With this single unit, this contractor set a series 
of 90’ poles —each weighing 5,000 pounds including the crossarms, 
insulators, and all pole hardware in place. After poles were set, placed 
and tamped, a three man crew (two on spacious platform, one on ground) 
clipped in the high tension conductors. Not one single lineman climbed 
a pole during the entire project. 

By using one truck mounted combination Truco Turret Derrick and 
a 3-man crew, this contractor replaced 6 men, 2 vehicles and 4 arm 


ladders — and did the job safer, faster and surer at a cost savings of 


more than 50%! This Truco utility derrick tool paid for itself on the first 
few jobs. 


INVESTIGATE the savings you can make on your aerial jobs — in 
dollars, manpower and time. See your Truco dealer or write for details. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“The COMPLETE Line of Utility Equipment” 
3963 Walnut Street / AC 2-7905 / Denver 5, Colorado 
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Now—precise heat and temperature control 
—where you need it and when you need it 


EFFECT OF GAS CONDITIONING 


Effect of Effect of 
Gas Recirculation Gas Tempering 
in Hopper at Furnace Exit 
(Constant Firing Rate) (Constant Firing Rate) 


GAS TEMPERATURE, 
GAS TEMPERATURE, 
DEG. F 


PER CENT CHANGE 
IN HEAT ABSORPTION 


PER CENT CHANGE 
IN HEAT ABSORPTION 


PER CENT GAS TEMPERING 


s * Just as the heating and cooling systems in your home cot 
B&W engineering concept tempers dition air to provide a moderate, healthful atmosphet 
furnace exit gases and controls under the “load” of varying climate ...B&W Gas 


absorption patterns for improved design, ditioning provides moderated, balanced gas temperatu 


operating and maintenance in the boiler under varying conditions of load, changes 
characteristics fuel characteristics, and varying cleanliness of 
absorption surfaces. ‘ 

Gas Conditioning is the composite use of “cool” flu 
gases recirculated either to reduce gas temperature at th 
furnace exit (gas tempering) or to control heat absorptic 
relationships between the furnace and the superheate 
reheater surfaces (gas recirculation). 

Increasing load normally brings up gas temperatur 
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For complete design information and operating specifications 
on Series 6600A and 6700 controls, and the Series 6100 Cali- 
brator, write The Fisher-Pierce Co., 81 Pearl Street, South 
Braintree 85, Massachusetts. 


FISHER~ PIERCE 


, nes . ty ee Electrical and Electronic Equipment for 
ILL MAKING HISTORY, New England Electric participated in building We dusivs: Wellies end ihe Mone 
e of the nation’s first atomic electric plants. The 136,000- kilowatt > ome 
nkee Atomic Electric plant at Rowe, Mass., is now in operation. 


AN AFFILIATE OF SIGMA INSTRUMENTS, INC, 


“English-Speaking’” Computers’ 
Data Interchangeable 


The first computer programs utilizing plain English 
have been successfully interchanged on data pro- 
cessing systems of different manufacturers. 

A report of the development followed a two-day 
demonstration by the Remington Rand Univac divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corp. and the RCA Electronic 
Data Processing division before the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference On Data Systems Lan- 
guages, a government-sponsored group formed to 
achieve computer compatibility. 

The demonstration used COBOL, the Common 
Business Oriented Language which is basically a sys- 
tem which employs simple English words to instruct 
the computer—as opposed to the complicated ma- 
chine code understood only by computer specialists. 

In the demonstration, two programs, one by each 
manufacturer, were prepared and automatically fed 
into the data processing equipment of the manufac- 
turer that prepared the program. Then, with minor 
modifications, the programs were prepared and fed 
into the other equipment. In both cases, the results 
agreed. 

A compiling system operates in this fashion: the 
computer is programmed to accept nouns chosen by 
the user that are related to the business involved—for 
example, payroll file, wage, tax, employee number. 
The computer is also programmed to accept some 20 
verbs that serve as commands—write, read, divide, 
add, display, or move, along with conjunctions that 
link the verbs to the plain English nouns. The word 
if can tell the computer to make comparisons of data 
and execute logical decisions as a result of the 
comparisons. 

The English words are transferred to magnetic 
tape and fed into the computer for action. 

A simple command, now given as “Subtract De- 
ductions From Gross Giving Net,” would formerly 
have been fed into the RCA 501 as. 72-010237-00- 
600000 and a pair of other numbers equally as long, 
or into the Univac II as B00549 S00623 C00942. 


A-C Builds New Sound Lab 


The search to attain lower noise levels and de- 
creased vibration in equipment will be facilitated 
by Allis-Chalmers sound research laboratories at 
their Norwood, Ohio, works. While developed pri- 
marily for testing its own products, such as motors, 
generators and pumps, A-C plans to make the facility 
available to other firms who have noice and vibra- 
tion problems. 

The new facility will have the capacity to test a-c 
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Noise and vibration levels are measured in this fully 
control room at the Allis-Chalmers Norwood works sound labo! 


. ? 
| 
motors up to 900 hp and d-c motors to 300 hp. — 
- The sound chamber is of the reverberant ty; 
with inner walls and ceiling of 8-in. poured conera 
on a separate foundation surrounded by outer we 
of 8-in. concrete block with a 6-in. minimum 
space between. While a difference of 10 db sou 
attenuation is required as adequate for normal te 
ing, between 40 and 50 db will be achieved in 
new chamber. 4 
Provision has been made to isolate the sou 
room for radio interference testing. This has be 
accomplished by means of grounded copper W 
mesh screen which completely surrounds the im 
building. _ : 
Sound pressure readings are taken and conver 
directly into sound power terms. Readings re 


need to be. integrated over the measuring ar 

do those taken in an anechoic type chamber in of 
to predict what may be expected at the place 
installation of the equipment. 


* 


GE, Westinghouse To Probe Alleged — 

. - oF Z 
Price-Fix "Damages" 

Spokesmen from both General Electric and W 
inghouse have stated that they will each condu 
voluntary investigation to determine if any dam 
was incurred by customers as a result of alle 
violations of Federal anti-trust laws. Private, pu 
municipal, and co-op customers will be checkee 
nation-wide programs. 

The companies said that they will individt 
consult with customers who purchased equipt 
between 1956 and 1959. The actions came folloy 
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ity pleas accepted December 8 in 
federal District Court in Phila- 
phia. 
Mark W. Cresap, Jr., president of 
sstinghouse, said, “We _ believe 
it all customers at all times re- 
ved full and fair values, 
thout the values and technologi- 
advances provided by manufac- 
ers, the price of electricity today 
uld be almost double the actual 
st in cents per kilowatthour. 
‘However, the actions charged in 
: suits are contrary to long estab- 
1ed Westinghouse policies, and no 
ployee was authorized to endorse 
participate in any joint activity 
th competitors which reflected 
on prices and markets. Therefore, 
2 management of Westinghouse 
isiders it an obligation to learn, 
ough these cooperative studies 
th customers, whether any actions 
vtrary to company policy reacted 
ancially upon customers.” 
3E’s Ralph J. Cordiner stated that 
i has traditionally stood squarely 
nind its products made and sold 
customers. If these products prove 
fective, he stated, it is General 
ctric’s responsibility to take 
atever remedial measures are 
oropriate, in the light of applica- 
warranties. 
‘In a similar spirit,” he declared, 
€ accept responsibility to explore 
th our customers the implications 
these unauthorized actions which 
re contrary to our written Di- 
tive Policy 20.5, and reach a 
tually agreeable conclusion as to 
at actions, if any, on our part may 
called for in the light of the 
cumstances.” 


roduce Reduced-Costf 
hting Program 


\ four-step program to sharply 
luce lighting costs for industrial 
cerns, commercial establish- 
nts, and institutions has been 
jated by Westinghouse, 
the program is based on results 
ained from studies performed of 
ual installations, and showing 
t almost 90 percent of total light- 
costs are relatively fixed and 
rond control. About 75 percent of 
iting cost is made up of the cost 
dower and 15 percent by the cost 
maintenance. Only the direct 


(Continued on next page) 
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THE NOT-SO-MAGIC 
INGREDIENT 


Quality in a product is never an accident. It requires integrity 
and seasoned judgment, as well as industry. Attention to 
detail determines the difference between the ordinary and 
the outstanding. 


Over the past 25 years, as pioneers of the automatic street 
lighting control, we've tried to make our business a ‘‘quality 
operation... plus service. Result: a steady increase in sales 
year-in and year-out! 


But, as a famous baseball pitcher once put it: “‘A fellow 
doesn’t last long on what he has done. He’s got to keep on 
delivering as he goes along.” 


We sincerely intend to keep delivering. 


RIPLEY COMPANY INC. MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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GALVANIZED 


STEEL STRAND 


.». added assurance of dependability 


ihe Story Behind 
CRAPO Galvanized 
Steel Wire 
and Strand 


The life of galvanized steel strand de- 
_ pends primarily upon the weight and 


quality of the zinc coating. The heavier 
the coating the longer the strand 
will last. : 

The wire used in CRAPO Galva- 
nized Steel Strand is regularly sub- 
jected to the hydrochloric acid 

antimony chloride, or weight of coat- 
ing, test. By means of this test the 
amount of zinc on the surface of the 
wire can be accurately measured. 

This is but one of the many labora- 


product. 


CRAPO Steel Strand is regularly fur- 
nished in all standard sizes and grades 
| and in Class A, B and C coatings. Class 
|  B coating is twice as heavy as Class A 
coating; Class C coating is three times 
as heavy. 


“The Story Behind CRAPO Galvanized Wire and Strand” 


describes and illustrates manufacturing and testing 


techniques. Ask for Booklet B-59! 


i N D { A N A STEEL & WIRE CO., INC. 


Muncie, Indiana 


tory tests to assure consistently high, — 
dependable quality in the finished __ 


mtn’ 


ea" 


Lighting Program. . . Cont’d ; 
lamp cost is flexible. | 

Step one is the proper selection PI 
the best lamp for use in the existini 
fixture, with a lower list prici 
longer average life, higher lum 
output, or a longer “in-service” Ii 

Step two deals with reducing ra 
lamping labor costs through initi 
tion of a tailor-made relam 
program. ; 

Step three is the increase of lig 
ing levels at the same or lower cost 

Step four includes a more efficie 
use of power. This may invol 
using fewer lights of greater lig 
output. é 


EIC Meeting Held 


Reduction in curing time an 
temperature for silicone varnisha 
development of silicone moldins 
that will withstand continuous f 
peratures of 700°F, marketi 
silicon rubber sealing compe 
that cures at room temperatt 
and the wide application of glai 
tapes for binding armature wint 
ings were some of the highligk 
discussed at the Third Annual Eld 
trical Insulation Conference he 
in Chicago. 7 

Class H varnishes can now ] 
cured at 150°C in six hours, maki: 
it more practical for use in util 
applications since curing ovens a 
no longer necessary. >| 

Silicone molding compouni 
which will withstand thermal shoi 
over a temperature range 
—67°F to 700°F have been devi 
oped which should find unlimit 
usage, provided metals can be ¢ 
veloped to withstand the sat 
range of thermal shock. : 


Research and Development 


7 


Center Announced 


A “Golden Years Center” for 
search and development was Pp: 
posed at the meeting. It would 
built in Ridge Manor, Fla., as 
complex of laboratories W 
qualified retired personnel ¢0 
continue their careers on a Pe 
time basis. First facility schedu 
is to be an electrical insulatior 
dustry standardization lab. It is¢ 
to be started in 1962. 
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JO | NEW PRODUCT DESIGN 


pension Insulators 


Veight savings and corrosion re- 
ant qualities in industrial and 
rine atmospheres are offered by 
use of aluminum caps and studs 
A. B. Chance Co.’s 10-in. extra 
h voltage suspension insulators. 
ight savings will cut a 230 kv 
double-string deadend installa- 
1 by 64 Ibs. The lighter insulators 
) simplify handling, transporting, 
| ease of changing the string. 


circle item +27 on reply card Warning Light 

A 30-in. chain attached to the 
battery cap of the Dietz Visi-Flash 
No. 610-F'S ensures the flasher unit 
staying where it was put. Flag can 
be mounted atop the flasher to in- 
crease daytime effectiveness. With 
four standard D flashlight batteries 
signal life is 400 hours. Push button 
activates unit. Signal flash lasts Yo 
sec. and pulsates 65 times a minute. 
Available with either red or amber 
lenses. By R. E. Dietz Co. 


Circle item +29 on reply card 


ble Dolly 


fagnesium Co. of America has 
-oduced a dolly for handling 
se reels of wire and cable with 
yading capacity of 2000 Ibs, yet 
ighs only 33 lbs. Non-skid, raised 
tern tread of approach apron 
vides safe easy mounting of reel 
dolly rollers. Adjusts for all reel 
is. The footlock, designed for 
itive control, gives simple, ef- 
jive operation. 

Vircle item +28 on reply card 


Elapsed Time Meter 


Type BH-351 elapsed time meter, 
either with or without reset knob 
and mounted from either the front 


total time a particular circuit is 
energized, is suited for maintenance 
scheduling of equipment. Six reg- 
ister wheels are provided to indi- 
cate up to 99,999.0 hrs. Digits are 
white on black background except 
for tenths digit. Units are available 
from Westinghouse. 


Circle item +30 on reply card 
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|BRUSH-CUTTING JOB! 


or back of ‘the panel indicates the: 


WITH 
BETTER ; 


AND DISCOVER 


FASTER, EASIER 
CLEANER 


A FINER TOOL FOR 
EVERY PRUNING OR 


The proof of the pruner is 
performance! Try any Porter’ ~ 
Pruner on any job. The 
first, fast, easy cut will’ 
convince you that the. 
seconds saved per cut» 
can mean $$$ saved- 

from now on. If you 
are not using Porter. 
Pruners, switch to : 
these work-saving’ _ 
tools today!» ~ 
There’s a Por-» 
ter Pruner for = 
all peunine ie A 


“4d 


PLE 


A 


” OVERHEAD 
LAND ON-THE- 
: GROUND 
{CLEARANCE JOBS! 


= ?*'FORESTER” HEAVY- 
DUTY BRUSH CUTTER 
—with exclusive pat- 
ented “Slide Shift” — 
lets you switch from 
“easy” to “hard” 
~ to “toughest” cutting 
simply by shifting the 
handle. Takes the 
. place of 3 ordinary 
f pruners. 2 sharp, fine- 
' » steel blades give 
» quick-healing, clean 
cuts, make work easy 
.. for operator. 2 models 
» — 0290F — Capacity 
= 14%" green wood; 
0390F — Capacity 2” 
green wood. 


kaa Od 


PORTER POLE PRUNERS for utility 
line clearance. 4 models — for all 
work. Lightweight model — short 
and long arm types, with and with- 
out pulleys. Cut up to 1” green 
wood. Available with Solid or 
Jointed Poles. 

ASK YOUR SUPPLIER — or write us 


for the complete PORTER PRUNER 
catalog. 


K. PORTER, INC. 


43, Mass. 


Somerville 


MODERN POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


Potheadless Terminations 


A cable accessory kit for mak 
hermetic potheadless terminatiox 
on 15 kv paper-lead cable is avaz 


er 


able from Epoxylite Corp. Si 


epoxy resin and orlon tape is ec 
structed by simple, brush on tec 
niques. Tests indicate life expe 


ancy of over 40 years. Currenti 


RARUREREREEEREES 


although outdoor tests are 
conducted. 


Thermal, hydro electric, nuclear or internal com- ? 
bustion power stations and facilities. 


For new stations, modernization or expansion . . . 
Kuljian offers multiple services from feasibility 
report through construction. 


Over 30 years’ experience in the power field. Write 
for brochure ‘‘Kuljian Engineering Makes the 


Difference’. 
ADDITIONAL KULJIAN SERVICES | 
Surveys ¢ Investigations ¢ Reports ¢ Transmission Lines 50 and 100 Kvar Capacitors 
Distribution Lines ¢ Substations « Water Resources Development A 50 kvar capacitor anda 1 


Other Reclamation Projects z 5 i : 
} kvar “Slim Jim” capacitor, be 


offering spacesaving advantages 

ee , well as cool operation. Rated 24 

po u jt 6 | n Coyoralion volts through 7960 volts, 60 cyc 
single phase with single or doul 

bushings, the 50 kvar model ha: 

case size 151% x 4% x 22% in. T 
100 kvar model is 131% x 4% x 4 
in. and is the only 100 kvar : 
pacitor to meet horizontal NEI 
mounting dimensions. By Cornt 
Dubilier. ; 
Circle +32 on reply card 
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engineers * constructors 


1200 North Broad Street e Philadelphia 21, Pa., U.S.A. 


DESIGN « ENGINEERING ¢ PROCUREMENT e CONSTRUCTION * REPORTS 


ulti-Metering Device 


freedom of arrangement and ease | 
installation are two advantages | 
the E-Z Stack concept of multi- 
tering devices by Square D Co. 
isic meter-breaker devices can be . 
sily stacked one on top of the 
1er. Devices are bracket sus- | 
nded and designed for precise | 
gration into whatever combina- 
n is required to custom fit the 
ailable wall space and configura- 
n. Individual units can be added 
needed. 


Circle item #33 on reply card 


sen Drop-Out Cutouts 


[wo new 27-kv open drop-out | 
touts have been added to the | 
ibbard and Co. Faultmaster line. | 
w units feature same single-vent, 


all bore design as others in line. They’re Safe, Clean to Climb 


WESTERN 
RED CEDAR POLES 


e new cutouts have a continuous . 

Me : 100 amps. with either a | and Deliver Many Added Years 
)0 or 6000 amp interrupting ca- of Trouble-free Service 

sity. Mounting brackets and fuse | 

ders are available for both cut- | LIFE-SPAN Western Red Cedar Poles are 
Ss. clean and protected from top-to-butt. 


They are the result of years of continu- 
ous research and are completely im- 
mune to decay. To serve the utility 
industry better, Page & Hill maintains 
three mechanized yards with modern 
handling equipment. The LIFE-SPAN 
treatment applied to P&H poles complies 
with all approved E.E.l. or A.W.P.A. 
Thermal specifications. 


When you buy—specify LIFE-SPAN West- 
ern Red Cedar Poles! They’re your as- 
surance of longer pole-line service at far 
less per annum cost. 


PAGE & HILL, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINNESOTA 


Circle item #34 on reply card 
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: . « } Moving Conductor Grounding 
EXTRA Holding Power Ever-Ground, by the Paul S. 
QUICKLY Installed Everley Co. provides constant 


- grounding of moving conductors as 
TOUGH For long life they are pulled on a stringing job, 


protecting the lineman against a 
cidental energizing of conductors, 
severe burns and fatal shock. The 
unit snaps over the line at any 
point, without a threading through 
operation. One knob adjusts ten- 
sion. The device is available for all 
sizes of conductors. 


Circle +£35 on reply card 


Integrated Collector 


A medium capacity integrate 
collector system, designated HL 
“C-Bar Conductor System,” for’ 
where load current require 
do not warrant use of high capaei 
integrated systems. Can be used fd 
all types of a-c and d-c current €e 
lection on main runway and tre fe 
ing cranes, materials hand m 
equipment, etc. System is sup) 
complete with insulators, han 
conductors, collectors, by De 
Star Div., H. K. Porter Co., Inc. — 


Circle +36 on reply card 


EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 


For new construction and maintenance 
—Everstick Anchors speed up work and 
provide dependable anchorage on all 
. types of jobs. Made of resilient, rust 
resistant malleable iron. The toughest 
anchors made. Write for bulletin. 


a. 


ey 


» New Sealed Aluminum Hoist Line 
means easy lifting in any weather! 


Efficient hoist performance is assured by sealing 
out moisture, oils, chemicals and dirt from the 
brake mechanism. Five seals provide perma- 
nent protection under exposure conditions. 


Aerial Spacer 


The Tri-7 Hendri-Clamp, 
conductors spaces equidistant 
in. centers, will accommodate ¢ 
ductor sizes to 1% in. diame 
Designed for use on.aerial cé 
_ circuits above 9 kv, the spacer 
| sists of identical halves of m 
Plexiglas which are locked toge 
'by a single assembly nut and bh 
Split neoprene bushings have | 


Lifting is easy with the Coffing Sealed Disk 
Brake Lever Hoist because the handle pull to 
lift rated load requires only 57 pounds with 
the 34-ton model to 93 pounds with the 6-ton 
model. Load spotting is precise—to within 
minute fractions of an inch. Sealed brake 
will not slip. Six models—%{ to 6-tons. 

The high strength aluminum alloy frame 
is light—makes for easy portability. Ask your 
distributor or write for Bulletin ADH-78, 

side diameters to fit specific 


“* COFFING HOISTS 
-- ~~ senger and phase conductor. 


Durr-norTON DUFF-NORTON COMPANY | Hendrix Wire and Cable Corp. 
Four Gateway Center « Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Circle +¢37 on reply card 
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BO | MEN oF POWER : 


wo Elevated By Stone & Webster Service Corp. 


The board of directors of Stone 
z Webster Service Corp. have 
lected Peter J. Rempe chairman 
f the board and chief executive 
fficer and Lucius S. Storrs, Jr., 
resident. The appointments were 
ffective January 1. 

Mr. Rempe has been president 
nd Mr. Storrs executive vice pres- 
dent of the Service Corp., the man- 
gement consulting subsidiary of 
stone & Webster, Inc. 

As chairman, Mr. Rempe suc- 
eeds Richard N. Benjamin, who 
ecame president of Stone & Web- 
ter, Inc., in 1959. 

Mr. Rompe joined Stone & Web- 
ter in 1928 and was elected a vice 
resident of the Service Corp. in 


939. He became senior vice presi- 


SE&G Elects Freer 


Frank Freer, Jr., has been 
elected vice pres- 
ident and comp- 
troller of Public 
Service Electric 
and Gas Co., ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement 
made by Donald 
C. Luce, presi- 
dent. 

A graduate of 
bw York University, Mr. Freer 
egan his career with PSE&G in 
920 as a bookkeeper. He was pro- 
noted to assistant chief accountant 
n 1935, chief accountant in 1945, 
ssistant comptroller in 1950, and 
omptroller in 1957. 


Storrs Rempe 


dent in 1954, a director in 1957, and 
president in 1959. 

Mr. Storrs went to Stone & Web- 
ster in 1933 and became a vice pres- 


ident of the Service Corp. in 1954. 


He was elected a director and exec- 
utive vice president in 1959. 


Lanphier To Head F-M 


Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., 
been elected “— 
president of Fair- 
banks, Morse & 
Co. He is a 45- 
year old indus- 
trial executive 
with extensive 
experience as an 
administrator of 
research and de- 
velopment proj- 
ects for both government and in- 
dustry. 

As president of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Mr. Lanphier will continue 
to serve as a vice president of the 
parent company, Fairbanks Whit- 
ney Corp. 


has 


layward Elected President of Atlantic City Electric 


The board of directors of Atlan- 
ic City Electric 
70. have elected 
ames P. Hay- 
yard president 
f the company, 
ucceeding 
harles H. Ha- 
an who resigned 
ecently due to 
sasons of health. 
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A 35-year-veteran with the com- 
pany, Mr. Hayward served in a 
number of capacities before being 
elected vice president of electric op- 
erations in 1957, including duty as 
distribution engineer and superin- 
tendent of transmission and distri- 
bution. He was elected executive 
vice president of the New Jersey 
utility in 1959. He is also president of 
the New Jersey Utilities Association. 


CIPS Names Two 


The board of directors for Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Co. have 
elected George R. Cook vice presi- 
dent in charge of finance and secre- 
tary of the corporation. He suc- 
ceeds H. M. Parker, who retired. 

Mr. Cook has served as treasurer 
and assistant secretary since 1958. 

C. C. Bredehoft, former assistant 
treasurer, was elected to succeed 
Mr. Cook as treasurer and assistant 
secretary. 

A native of Springfield, Ill., Mr. 
Cook joined CIPS in 1929 as an ac- 
countant and traveling auditor. He 
was named assistant treasurer in 
1951, becoming treasurer seven 
years later. 


Cook Bredehoft 

Mr. Bredehoft started to work 
for CIPS in 1931, serving as an ac- 
countant and traveling auditor 
until 1935, when he was named 
auditor for the company’s southern 
division. He was elected an assist- 
ant treasurer in 1940. 


-Hevi-Duty Appoints 


Nordstrom 


Hevi-Duty Electric Co. has an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointmentof 
Raymond G. 
Nordstrom to the 
newly - created 
post of executive 
vice president, 
with responsibil- 
ities primarily for 
for the market- 
ing function. 

Mr. Nordstrom formerly served 
as executive vice president and 
general manager of the Refestal 
Corp., a subsidiary of Borg-Warner 
Corp.; assistant to the president of 
Ingersoll Products, and manager of 
market development for the Tor- 
sion-Balance Co. 
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‘Man, dig these 
sturdy Haley poles!” 


4 


jpeman POLES 


and 


h FIR CROSS ARMS 


Light in weight and clean. 
PENTAchlorophenol 
treated in our modern 
plant for protection 
against decay, moisture 
and insect damage. 


TWO strategically 
located yards: 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA 


| FINDLAY, OHIO 


R.G.HALEY & £0. 


SPITZER BLOG. 
TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
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James F. Crist has been named 
executive vice president of the 
Southern Co. He has been a vice 
president since 1947 and a director 
since 1949. 

Succeeding Mr. Crist as head of 
the company’s 
Birmingham of- 
fice is T. Hunt 
Vaden, also a 
vice president. 

Mr: .Crist.is 
also president of 
Southern Elec- 
tric Generating 
Co., which is 
now completing 
construction of a million kw steam 
plant on the Coosa River. He will 
be succeeded by Alvin W. Vogtle, 
Jr., a Birmingham attorney. 

Originally entering the utility 
business Alabama Power Co., Mr. 


Worthington Ups 


Feldman, Marshall 


Walther H. Feldman, president 
of the Worthington Corp., has been 
named chief executive officer by 
the board of directors. He succeeds 
Hobart C. Ramsey, chairman and 
formerly executive officer. 

Mr. Feldman, who was with 
Worthington’s subsidiary, Electric 


Feldman 


Marshall 


Machinery Mfg. Co. of Minneapolis, 
first joined the company as vice 
president-sales in 1950. He became 
executive vice president in 1955 
and was elected president and a di- 
rector in 1957. 

At the same time, Robert E. 
Marshall, secretary and general 
counsel of the company, was named. 
treasurer. He succeeds W. R. 
Shook, who resigned recently to 
become treasurer of Avon Prod- 
ucts, Inc. He was named secretary 
in 1949 and general counsel in 1955. 


Gulf Power Co. from 1948 to 1956, 
In 1957 he was elected president of — 
Southern Electric Generating Co. ~ 


Mitchell and Caruthers Electe | 


Central Transformer Corp., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., has announced 
the election of Ralph C. Mitchell, 
Jr., to the office of executive vi 
president and John E. Carutheall 
to the office of vice president. 


Caruthers Mitchell i 


Mr. Mitchell joined Central 
Transformer in 1953 as sales man- . 
ager and was elected vice president _ 
and a director of the corporation | 
1955. 

Mr. Caruthers went to the coum . 
pany in 1955 as sales engineer and 
became assistant sales manager i” 
1957. He was appointed sales man: 
ager in mid-1958. ; 


Men of Power Briefs | | 


UTILITIES ; 


Philadelphia Electric has an- 
nounced the appointment of Henry 
R. Flanagan as manager of its Phila- 
delphia division and customers 
service department. : 
Also at Philadelphia Electric, R. sh 
Diggs has become assistant superin- 
tendent of the transmission and dis- 

tribution engineering division, fill. 

the post of the late G. H. Jarden. 
R. L. Cole succeeds Mr. Diggs as 
assistant general superintendent of 
T&D in the Philadelphia division. 


, 


Clayton S. Cronkright has been 
made general manager—area de- 
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velopment of Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co. 


James S. Currie, retiring Commis- 
sioner of Revenue for the State of 
North Carolina, has joined Caro- 
lina Power & Light Co. as assistant 
to the treasurer of the company. 


Melbourne A. Forrest, vice presi- 
dent of Burns and Roe, Inc., has 
been elected to the company’s 
board of directors. He is responsible 
for the firm’s project operations in 
power, nuclear and industrial 


fields. 


Detroit Edison’s new assistant to 
the general accountant is J. Doug- 
las Elliott, former director of cen- 
tral data processing. He is suc- 
ceeded by Albert J. Gebauer. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. has an- 
nounced that Robert J. Owens, 
safety administrator, has been pro- 
moted to safety engineer. He suc- 
ceeds Warren S. Hyde, who retired 
December 31. 


‘J. Wesley Lewis has been named 
manager of Duke Power Co.’s Dur- 
ham district, succeeding Earl C. 
Dameron, who has retired. Also at 
Duke Power, J. A. Jones, Jr., has 
been promoted to manager of the 
transportation department and Ed- 
mund M. Diaz, III, has joined the 
company’s personnel department as 
supervisor of training. 


A 27-year veteran with Carolina 
Power & Light Co. has been named 
assistant to the president. Donald 
K. Fry, formerly an engineer in the 
rate department, thus succeeds the 
late William L. Yoder, corporate 
secretary, in the handling of many 
corporate functions. 


NOW... 


TROUBLE-SHOOT 


TROUBLE SPOTS FAST 
Save valuable Kw-hrs. | 


Favorite of leading utilities for 
all low-resistance measurements on 
material tests, circuit breaker con- 
tacts, bus bar connections, cable joints. 
MEASURES DOWN TO ONE MICROHM! 


| J.W. DICE CO. rnciewoon, nu. 
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Six men have been promoted at 
Georgia Power Co.: Joe B. Hudson 
has been named Athens division 
auditor; A. H. Lewis has been pro- 
moted to assistant comptroller; 
Evan B. Guth, has been elevated to 
the post of Ci ctriet engineer in the 
Manchester division, replacing 
J. Lee Harrell, who ee been pro- 
moted to dictaiee superintendent at 
Tifton; Cornelius Lumsden replaces 
Mr. Guth as district sales engineer 
at Manchester; Francis H. Williams 


SN 
TR 


has been named to the newly- 
created post of assistant division 
engineer in Columbus. 


SALES POSITION OPEN — Established and 
growing manufacturer of T&D accessories re- 
quires Regional Salesman with electric utility 
experience to service sales reps and cus- 


tomers in Ill., Mich., Wise., la. and Ind. area. 
Salary with Bonu Pretat age 28-35. Send 
resume, photo, references and requirements 
to Box 2161, ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER, 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


For travel over deep snow or muskeg—because it has only ¥% Ib. 


per sq. in. ground pressure. 


To almost any remote site— because it will climb 60% grades and 


steers just like a car. 


With comfort—in a heated cab, roomy enough for the driver and © 


six passengers. 


Economical, too—because of the Volkswagen engine. 


This amazing machine is proving its rugged durability in all parts 
of Alaska for hunters, trappers, oil exploration crews, electric cem- 
panies and on remote sites for the U. S. Air Force. 


If you have a requirement for a vehicle to travel over snow, let us 
tell you more about Snow-Trac. 


BASHAW ARCTIC MACHINERY, INC. 


Box 1999 


Anchorage, Alaska 


Distributor for the United States 


@QO | CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


January 29-February 3—American Insti- 

_ tute of Electrical Engineers, Winters 
General Meeting, Statler Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


February 1-2—Edison Electric Institute, 
Commercial Cooking and Water 
Heating Committee, Atlanta, Ga. 


February 2-3—Pennsylvania Electric 
Association, Prime Movers Committee. 


February 5-7—National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, Public Utility 
Buyers Group, Detroit, Mich. 


February 8-9— Pennsylvania Electric 
Association, Transmission and Distri- 
bution Committee, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


February 9-10 — Pennsylvania Electric 
Association, Systems Operation Com- 
mittee, Harrisburger Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


February 13-16—American Society of 
Heating, Refrigerating, and Air-Con- 
ditioning Engineers, Annual Meeting 


and 15th International Heating and 
Air-Conditioning Exposition, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Ill. 


February 16-17—Pennsylvania Electric 
Association, Engineering Section, 
Electrical Equipment Exposition, Pick- 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


February 23-25—National Wiring Bu- 
reau, 17th Annual National Wiring 
Sales Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


March 5-8—Third Annual Lighting Ex- 
position, World Lighting Forum, New 
York Coliseum, New York, N.Y. 


March 5-9—American Society of Me- 


chanical Engineers, Sixth Annual Gas . 


Turbine Conference, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


March 9-10 — AIEE, IAS, IRE, Second 
Symposium on Engineering Aspects of 
Magnetohydrodynamics, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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